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SPIRIT OF THE ‘AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS OF THE DAY. 






«OO FORTUN ATOS NIMIU ‘am SU A ‘si BONA NORINT 
Vi 


* AGRICOLAS.,”’ 


~ REMOVAL. 


The counting room of the “ AMERICAN FARMER” is 
removed to No. 122 BALTIMORE STREET, 24 door west 
from the N. W. corner of North-st. and a:joining the new Jar- 
vis building, (formerly occupied as the counting room of the Balti- 
more Patriot,)—where the Publisher would be happy to re- 
ceive the visits of his friends and patrons from the country,— 
and is prepared to furnish them with the various new 

* publications, literary and agricultural, as they appear, having 
connected a Book, Stationary and Seed Store with his printing 
and publishing business. 

A new prospectus of the ‘ Farmer’ has been issued, in 
which the publisher, in order the more extensively to circu- 
late his journal, offers the following 

TERMS: 
The Farmer is published on the Ist of every month, at 
St per Annum—each volume embraces upwards of 409 
large 8vo pages—thus giving a vast amouut of valuable read- 
ing matter, for a very smal! sum. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 


0G-Any person obtaining 5 subscribers, and remitting 85 
free of postage, shall be entitled to a sixth enpy, or any liter- 
ary or agricultural works to the amount of &1. 

{iGAny one obtaining 12 subscribers, and paying $12 for 
the same, will be entitled to 3 copies extra, or any books to the 
amount of 3. 

f>-For $15, 16 copies of the Farmer, and $3 worth of 
books, or a copy of either of the spleadid literary 83 Maga- 
zines for one year! 

And in proportion for any larger number. Al! orders to be 
addressed, post paid, to Samrel Sands. 

Publisher American Farmer, No. 122 Bultimore sireet, 2d 
door west of North street. 











WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tn our chat of last month under this head, we con- 
gratulated our brethren of the Plough, upon the 
cheering prospects which were before them of real- 
izing the current year remunerating prices for the 
surplus products of their grain crops—since then, a 
cloud has come over the spirit of our dream. The 
more recent news from Europe bringing the unwel- 
come tidings that the price of breadstuffs, as well as 
provisions generally, had fallen in price there, has 
depressed prices here, and, for the present, put a chill 
upon those prospects which carried so thrilling a feel- 
ing to our own as well as to the bosoms of the Agri- 
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| cultural hdealiatartiied ghout the broad expanse of 
our land. These sudden elevations and depressions 
in the value of the products of labor, where they last 
but for a brief period, never tend to good, and where 
they are based on no more solid foundation than that 
hope which begets the desire of speculation, are pe- 
culiarly calculated to do evil. The first news from 
England which told of short grain crops and a short- 
er potato one, brought also the news that flour had 





advanced a shilling a barrel, and that owing to the 
short crop of Potatoes in Ireland, a famine was ex- 
pected through that land of song and courage. Upon 
these data, the fever of speculation was not only warm- 
ed into life in the Atlantic seaports, but impelled on- 
ward with Telegraphic force and swiftness, through 
every vale, and over every mountain, so that ma 
few short days all in the shape of provisions went up 
from the depth of depression, until it reached a sum- 
mit height, which soon realized the ‘fixed fact” in 
the speculative mind, that a rise of a shilling a barrel 
in England would not justify one of a dollar here, and 
that therefore the flour bought at that rate of appre- 
ciation beyond the recent settled price could not be 
shipped to England. This sober reflection—this 
startling truth—brought the speculators up all stand- 
ing—made them chary—and, as a consequence, hold- 
ers had, from day to day, to submit to less prices, 
and even at reductions but few large purchasers were 
to be found, while those who had outstripped the 

wind in purchase-making—in taking in the flats— 
had to ponder over warehouses filled under circum- 

stances which promised nothing but loss upon loss. 

In this state of affairs, steam-packet after steam- 

packet came, but brought no tidings of famine—none 

of advance in the prices of breadstuffs ; but on the 

contrary, told of slight fallings off from former ones, 

thus blighting the hopes of those who had premature- 

ly suffered themselves, without just foundation, to be 

hurried into a speeulating mania, and who have now 

to realize the difference betwen loss and profit. 

From the best views we have been able to arrive 
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advance was without any just grounds, so is the pre- 
sent depression without reasonable cause, as we be- 
lieve still, that the crops in Europe both of bread- 
stuffs and potatoes are greatly below the demands of 
consumption, and that the indisposition to buy in 
England—the inactivity in the market—arises out of 
the uncertainty existing there as to the action of the 
government with regard to the corn Jaws. 
right in this suggestion, we may be permitted to 
express the opinion that there is every prospect 
that those who have grain to sell will find a good 
market and fair prices for it before the occurrence of 
another harvest. 

Passing from these speculations upon the products 
of the last year, let us turn our attention to the labors 
of the current one, and endeavor to find what is now 
to be attended to 

On tre Farm. 

Winter Ploughing.—It has been our province many 
atime and oft torecommend that all stiffclays intend- 
ed for spring crops should be ploughed up during win- 
ter, and we shall now renew that recommendation, 
and repeat the admonition that no such ground should 
be ploughed when in a wet state. 

Working Horses, Mules, and Oxen.—These respect- 
ive kinds of working beasts should receive additional 
care, in order that they may be in a condition in the 
spring to meet the increased obligations of labor 
which, from the very nature of things, will be impos- 
ed upon them. And while we thus commend them 
to the kindness of their owners, we will make the 
economic remark that three bushels of grain fed in 
meal will go as far as four fed without reduction. 

Fire Wood.—No one should delay getting into his 
yard as much fire wood as will last from now until 
next fall, so that the horses may not be detached from 
the plough during the busy field season. 

Fencing and Building Timber.—If a full supply has 
not already been obtained, it should be forthwith. 

Gates, Bars and Fences.-—Let these all be examined 
and putin tip-top order, without any unnecessary 
delay.. 

Barns and Outbuildings.—These should all be care- 
fully examined while your force is still uncalled to 
the more active duties of the field, and wherever re- 
pairs may be needed they should be made—and when 
these shall have been completed, let the white-wash 
brush do its part, so that the way-faring man as he 
passes the road in sight of your mansion may have oc- 
casion to remark, that “there lives a farmer or 
planter, who is regardful of appearances.” 

Poultry and Poultry Houses.—Provide your hens 
with lime—clean out your hen houses, white-wash 
them inside and out, feed your hens liberally and give 
them lime and sand, or ashes, and they in return will 
afford you an early supply of eggs and chickens. 

Milch Cows.—This and the ensuing month are very 
trying upon cattle generally, but upon none more so 
than upon milch cows, therefore see that yours receive 


at, we are inclined tothe belief, that as the first rapid | 


If we be | 








increased attention, a plentiful supply of food, that 
they be rubbed down daily, have warm and dry lodg- 
ings, and twice a week receive a gill of salt each, 
or the same quantity of salt and ashes, or salt and 
lime—and that they be regularly watered twice a day. 

Manure Making.—Exert your best energies to ac- 
cumulate manure between this and hauling out time. 
If your teams are not otherwise engaged, occupy 
them daily in hauling the materials for making man- 
ure—let your woods and every other source of supply 
be resorted to, haul what you may procure into your 
cattle yards, spread it over their surface, so that it 
may absorb the voidings of your stock, and thus pro- 
vide you with a stock of fertilizing materials for your 
spring crops. Two active hands and team thus en- 
ployed, and looked after, would daily add, as much 
manure to your pile as would enrich an acre of ground, 
and add a hundred per cent to its productive capacity, 
and surely this force could not be better or more 
profitably employed. 

Young Stock of all kinds, should receive increased 
allowances of good substantial fare, and be provided 
with the means of lodging dry and reasonably warm. 

Tobacco.—This great staple of so many planters 
deserves a passing notice. It will soon be time to be 
providing the plant-beds, and we need not add that 
too much care cannot be taken to see that every 
essential in their preparation should be observed. 

Breeding Sows and store Hogs.—Let these get an 
addition to their daily allowances—provide them 
with warm, dry lodgings, and give them ample sup- 
plies of materials to convert into manure, not forget- 
ting that charcoal and rotten wood, is essential to 
their health, and that a rubbing post is conducive also 
to the same end. 

Tools, Implements of Husbandry, Carts §& Wagons.— 
All these should be thoroughly examined and repair- 
ed. Don’t wait until they may be wanted, to make 
the examination, but do it without delay, as should you 
not do so now, it may so happen that when you may 
want to use some one of them, you may find to your re- 
gret and disappointment that you will have to send it 
some miles to a plough-maker or wheelwright, and 
have to wait for days before youcan commence your 
work. Save yourself this vexation by attending to 
our text now. 

Pastures.—If you have any pastures that you do 
not wish to cultivate next spring, spread a bushel of 
plaster on every acre as soon as possible, the sooner 
the better, and keep your cattle off it till the middle 
of May, and it will in the abundance of the grass re- 
pay you ten fold for the price of the plaster. Even 
old fields by such an application may be converted 
into good pastures. 

Before we conclude this conversation, we will re- 
mark, that every farmer and planter will consult his 
interest by providing himself with an ample supply 
of farming tools and implements, and that each should 
take a pride in not being compelled to depend upon 
his neighbor or neighbors for any implement neces- 
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sary to carry on the operations of his estate,—for | 
while each should take pleasure in lending, it should | 
be equally his pleasure to place himself beyond the 
necessity of being a borrower. 


Oats.—We wish to impress this fact upon our read- 
ers’ minds—the earlier this crop is got in after the 
ground is in a fit condition to be put into good order, 
the greater is the chance of a handsome yield of 
grain. 


Barley.—This grain is not sufficiently cultivated in 
several of the States, and particularly in Maryland. 
It will yield 75 per cent more than Rye, commands 
a better price on an average of years, is a more cer- 
tain crop, and is equally well adapted for horse feed. 
Then why is it sc neglected? 


Madder.—Will some of our readers who have low, 
moist, rich ground, make an experiment this spring 
of an acre or two of madder? They should not be 
deterred because it takes three seasons to bring it to 
maturity, as it will ultimately yield a handsome 
profit. 


Guano.—Those who desire to make experiments 
in this manure should take an early opportunity to | 


obtain a supply. We have said experiments, though | “Y 


we need not, for it has already established its repu- 
tation as a powerful fertilizer. 


Green Wood.—A cord of green wood is said to con- 
tain 1443 pounds of water, so that in hauling it in that 
state adds that weight to the burthen of the team, a 
consideration worth attending to. 


BOMMER’S MANURE. 

The testimony which is presented in the annex- 
ed note, which we copy from the Boston Cultivator, 
accords with the experience of some of the best agri- 
culturists of this State, and from our knowledge of 
the facts connected with the method, we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to those who will take 
the trouble to follow implicitly the directions given 
in the book. 

Messrs. Epirors:—I have tested Bommer’s pa- 
tent method of making manure, and am satisfied that 
it is a valuable improvement. If the farmer will 
observe due regard to economy in his fixtures and 
preparations for manufacturing manure on Bom- 
mer’s plan, I am convinced that he will find himself 
abundantly repaid for the outlay. Manure of the 
best quality, and of any quantity, may be cheaply 
and expeditiously manufactured by the process. Any 
farmer, who will purchase the method, and will 
faithfully use it, will be amply compensated for 
every expense ; and no one, who will devote to it 

roper attention, is under any necessity of remain- 
ing destitute of that supply of manure which his 
wants require. ALFRED HARGER. 

Oxford, Ct. July 1, °45. 


An excellent liquid cement is made of glue two 
parts, and vinegar two parts. Dissolve the glue b 





placing the vessel containing the ingredients in hot 


DR. MUSE’S ADDRESS. 





Address to the Agricultural Society, of New Castle Co., 
at the Tenth Annual Meeting, assembled at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on September 18th, 1345, delivered at the 
request of the Society, by Joseph E. Muse, 4..M.M. D. 
of Maryland. 


Ma. Presipent ann Memvers or tHe AGRIcULTU- 
RAL Society or New Castie Counry: 


The position which I have now the honor to oc- 
cupy, in compliance with the invitation of your So- 
ciety, courteously communicated, through your pre- 
siding officer, imposes upon me a task, so full of ine 
terest, so various, and so comprehensive, that I ap- 
proach it with diffidence and distrust, indeed, with a 
consciousness of my inability to do justice to the 
cause which has been confided to my charge, the 
great, the all important cause of Agriculture ; one, 
which has been so ably pleaded in this place, on 
former and similar occasions, by advocates so com- 
petent to perform the duty, that [ would encounter 
the difficulty, only with the kuowledge, that I am 
addressing myself to congenerous associates—con- 
spicuous too for their liberality, as well as their 
intelligence and learning, and who, though they may 
differ in sentiment, will recognize the unity and hon- 
esty of purpose and motive, as palliative for errors, in- 
to which J may have fallen in practice, or in the- 


ry. 

With this reliance, and with this appeal to the 
highly intellectual audience, before which I have 
the honor to appear, [ will proceed in the most cur- 
sory manner possible, to discuss, in a general and 
perhaps, irregular method, some of the most inter- 
esting principles of the practice and theory of agri- 
culture, that occur to me, as appropriate on this oc- 
casion. 

The object in view of your Society, the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interests, is—consensu 
omnium”—paramount to all other human objects, 
and that the means you have adopted, of associating 
the moral, intellectual and physical forces of your 
community, are the most potent and effective for its 
accomplishment, it requires no effort to perceive. 

By the mutual interchange, comparison and free 
communication of the resulls, qualities and properties, 
that each member may have witnessed, an aggregate 
knowledge of the true character of things, and of 
modes, is obtained in a few years, which, under an 
isolated individual exertion of the best faculties, 
would require a fearful portion of his most active 
existence. 

The period has long since elapsed, when a dis- 
course upon the varied importance and dignity of 
agriculture, was called for to wipe off the stigma of 
its low and subordinate condition, to stimulate the 
farmer to action, to fortify his injured feelings, 
when necessity may have compelled him to adopt a 
pursuit against which his pride revolted. 

The period has arrived, happily for mankind, 
when the “Title” of “Farmer,” and his “office,” con 
fer honor upon the incumbent, upon the highest or- 
der andranks of mankind, in Europe, America, and 
in all the eivilized regions of the globe. | 

The politician, the jurist, the physician, the theo- 
logian, the man of science, and the man of wealth— 
these all, worship at the shrine of “ Ceres,” whose 


y | potent charms and benefactions to man, the tasteful, 


transported classic chants in fluent song—‘ Cereris 





water, and then stir in one part of alcohol. 


sunt omnia munus.” 
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In the employment of agriculture, in its various} By this inestimable gift of providence, a new era 
branches—about fourteen millions, in sixteen of the | has arrived, a rich banquet, an intellectual feast, is 
boom —— of — United a are sn operd open to ali who have a taste to partake of the luxu- 
o be engaged :—at least two hundred millions of | rious repast, presented before them. 
men expend their daily toil, in this occupation:—and| By this Divine favor, all nature is exposed to our 
a thonsand millions, are dependent on it, for their! view—her stupendous fabric, is divested of its com- 
very sustenance; indeed, the generality of mankind, | plexsity—its members are individualized—its materi- 
in all the regions of civilized society, are inthe prac-| al elements are disclosed—mystery vanishes, and 
tice of this profession, which we are now called upon | man is enabled by the exercise of his superior facul- 
to advocate:—it wants no advocacy, but the internal | ties—to master ail that surrounds him—to apply the 
samengr . bears in its fruits, of its own merits, its | machinery, and its parts, its endless variety, for his 

onor, its dignity, and its utility. comfort, convenience and happiness. 

How impressive of these truths, the instance we | Throughout the whole saloons of human em- 
have here presented before us, in this beautiful Hall, | ployment, the sciences have contributed to the im- 
in the evidences of refined taste on the part of the | provement of the arts; nor, has any one of them, re- 
ladies, displayed in the rich and fascinating wreathes | ceived the fostering influence, more conspicuously, 
of — and baskets of luscious fruits which Flo-| than agriculture; and in the language of the pious 
ra and Pomona have consigned to their especial | apostrophe of a former disciple in the great school 
charge, as fit emblems of their native, inherent in- | of sah, inspired with the reves of his pursuit, 
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nocence, purity and beauty—with the practical tes- | 
timony of their economy and industry displayed in 
the various domestic manufactures, exhibited on the | 
enviable arena of friendly and patriotic competition, 
conferring honor unon their fair authors, and im- 
parting to every generous migd a glow of conscious 
delight and gratification ; this portion of the scene a- 
lone, offers an ample equivalent for the cost and | 
trouble of your demonstration. 

How impressive, too, the example before us—in 
the assemblage of so much talent, energy and enter- 
prise, evinced in the spirit, with which this Institu- 
tion, ‘The Agricultural Society of New Castle 
County,” has been founded and sustained, and thie | 
animating zeal, with which, this, its tenth anniversa- | 
ry, is so effectively and ardently characterized, in 
the exhibition of improved breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine, and its various implements for ru- 
ral and other purposes, highly creditable to their in- 
ventors and manufacturers. 

But how, and why, has this once reviled vocation, 
attained its present ascendancy, in the universal as- 
sent of civilized man? 

The solution of this problem, is to be found in the 
cultivation of the science, or rather, of the many sci- 
ences, with which it is intimately connected—Chem- 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Mineralogy, Entomology 
—these are its near correlatives, its cognate branches, 
without whose assistance invoked, agriculture would 
never have risen to its present elevated position in 
the grade of human pursuits. 

But, the whole round of the physical sciences, the 
whole scope of the material world, organic and inor- 
ganic, these all, are its friends and connexions; by 
propitiating this extensive family, the merited influ- 
ence is accomplished which elevates agriculture to 
its true dignity, supreme above all other pursuits, 
which man, in the fertility of his genius, has ever es- 
sayed from the earliest epoch of creation. 

The “ Science of Material Bodies,” or ‘* Physics,” 
was held by the philosophic Aristotle, as first, in the 
order of studies, that of mind, emphatically called 
by him “‘ Metaphysics,” as secondary to it. 

By that first order of human inquiry, cherished as 
a vital principle, by research and developement of the 
mysterious and sublime operations of the God of na- 
ture, which, half a century ago, where for the most 
part, concealed from the - of man, they have been 
exposed to the view of the present generation, the 
veil of ‘‘ Isis” has been removed, and the inquisitive 
mind is rivetted in wonder and amazement upon the 
brilliant Panorama, exhibiting the magnificent thea- 


| 





tre of physical creation, heretofore enveloped in utter 
impenetrable darkness. 


we may honestly exclaim ‘assist us, our Heavenly 
Father, with the light of that reason, with which 
thou enlighteneth the world.” 

Yet, many are to be found, who denounce the lights 
of science, upon agriculture, under the odious anathe- 
ma of ‘ Book-learning;” this prejudice arises from 
a vain conceit of self-sufficiency—originating in igno- 
rance profound; the blind man, who has lived in utter 
darkness is not conscious of the blessings of the solar 
beams, and Franklin, I think, has somewhere said, 
the larger the circumference of light, the greater 
that of darkness which surrounds us; it is true of 
those on whom the lights of science have never 
glimmered—they are not aware of the fatal darkness 
in which their faculties are shrouded. 

Among the kindred sciences, chemistry and phys- 
iology may be placed, in the first rank of importance: 
the one teaching the demands of the plant; the other, 
its supply; by the one we learn the peculiar organism 
of the plant, its structure, functional means and pur- 
poses, its absorption, circulation, secretion, and ex- 
cretion; by the other, we are instructed, in the prop- 
erties of its fluids, and its solids—and we deduce 
therefrom, a knowledge of the elementary materials, 
essential to its growth and sustenance; one family 
may need more oxygen—another more hydrogen, or 
carbon, as acid, or oil may be the chief proximate 
principle in this product ;—one may require a base 
of soda; another, of potash, lime, or magnesia; which, 
chemical analysis will indicate; hence, the cultivator 
is not groping in the dark, he has cast his eyes upon 
the magnificent theatre, and he feels its luminous in- 
fluence ; he knows the food which his plants require, 
he supplies the elements—they digest, and elavorate 
them, for their growth, and his subsistence. 

By geology and mineralogy, he will adapt his 
crop to his soil ; or, he will modify it, in its physical 
properties, and relations, to suit his purposes: though 
extremely useful, and formerly considered funda- 
mentally important—yet, under modern science, and 
culture, the physical properties of the soil are consid- 
ered quite subordinate to its chemical constitution. 

The justly celebrated Liebig, who, by unparallel- 
ed, herculean research, has made a new era in or- 
ganic chemistry ; and his able successor and expos- 
itor, Johnson, following in his mazy, and intricate 
path, have unsettled former opinions, upon this, as 
well as upon many othersubjects of physical science; 
they have demonstrated, beyond the power of refuta- 
tion, the superior importance of an accurate knowl- 
edge of the chemical constitution of the soil, of that of 
its organic as well as its inorganic materials; and 
they have revealed mysterious nature ia many of 
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her most hidden recesses, to the infinite benefit of | pererogation;—to prescribe the best modes and 


both animal and vegetable health and life, and to 
theic own immortal honor. 


| Measures, in agricultural practice, as I might con- 
ceive them, when I behold the surrounding country, 


Meteorology —or, that branch of it which treats of | as far as the eye can reach, bespeaking a superior 


the atmosphere and its phenomena as connected 
with the weather, has in all ages engaged the atten- 
tion of mankind, for its close alliance with their safe- 
ty, subsistence and comfort; but, it is only within 
the short period of general inquiry, that accumulated 
facts of atraospheric phenomena, have fairly classed 
it among the sciences. 

By the discovery and invention of some aecessary in- 
struments, the barometer, thermometer, electrometer 
and hygrometer, this science has been recently advan- 
cing, though slowly; it will probably, at a fuiure pe- 
riod, siand pre-eminent for its vital services to man, in 
all his varied pursuits; and most especially, to the Fur- 
mer, and the Navigator, whose very subsistence and 
welfare are connected with it; and it is the moral 
duty of all, who possess the means, to promote it. 

And last, though not Jeast, for its essential conser- 
vatory benefits, is the despised and neglected “ En- 
tomology”—to this, we may apply the classic moni- 
tion, ‘hoe opus, hoc studium, parvi properemus et 
ampli;” and we should adopt it, as we would pre- 
serve the fruits of our labors. 

Almost annually, are exogenous insects flocking 
upon us ; and our natives are multiplying in numbers : 
—from all sections of our country, we hear of new 
insects, the outposts of hostile armies, threatening inva- 
sion ; some assailing the roots, some the leaves, and 
others the grain of our staple crops 

A new variety of the ravenous ‘* Calandra,” has, 
the present year, appeared in some of our wheat 
fields ; it subsists on the grain, and was discovered 
on the head, in active operation, a few weeks before 
harvest; it differs from the ‘‘ Calandra Granaria,” 
with which the Middle and Southern States, have 
been familiar, by its attacks upon our Grain, when 
housed. 

This new insect is smaller than the “ Granaria”— 
its form, that of a cone, whose apex is a very short 
rostrum, its color is a silver gray, with two black 
spots on each elytrum:—the “ Granaria” is a long 
slender ellipse, dusky red color and furrowed ely- 
tra. 

Another new insect has made its appearance in 
the larva state, this season, singularly, suddenly, 
and exclusively on two adjoining fields, near Cam- 
bridge, in numbers incalculable, literally covering 
the lands, and the wheat, and leaving not a blade on 
the stock ; but not attacking the grain; trenches were 
dug to intercept their passage to the young corn, 
which they would probably have exterminated ; and 
an earlier visit might have been fatal to the wheat 
crop; I obtained some of their transformations ; 
they are a variety of the well known “Cut Worm,” 
the “ Phalena Devastator”—but larger and of a light- 
er color. 

This subject, gentlemen, ‘‘ entomology,” is one of 
deep interest to the farmer, although despised and 
neglected, perhaps from the apparent insignificance 
of its objects—yet, when the magnitude of their op- 
erations is duly appreciated, and the variety, fre- 
quency and fatality of their attacks upon our staple, 
and other crops, they become worthy of our notice, 
as respects their general and peculiar economy, by 
which alone, we may entertain a reasonable hope of 
abating, or preventing their destructive ravages. 

To urge the necessity of the various branches of 
pole science, in connection with agriculture, be- 
ore this intelligent audience, would be an act of su- 


| grade of practice, under the best modifications of sci- 
| ence, would be presusnptuous—yet, I will briefly no- 
| tice some mooted points, which relate to agriculture 
| in general, and upon which I may have collected un- 
| questionable facts—or, such as induction may infalli- 
bly settle. 
| “A question has been started upon very eminent 
| authority, of the truth of the doctrine of “ Rotation,” 
and of that of the ‘ supposed necessity of a change 
| of seed.” 

One of my predecessors, in this highly honorable 
| station, which [ now occupy, the Hon. James 41. 
| Garnett, has controverted the truth, or force of this 
doctrine, in a correspondence, a few years past, with 
the ‘ Albany Cultivator”— which lately attracted 
my attention; and moreover, these sentiments are, 
to my knowledge, entertained by many intelligent 
Farmers, and therefore become worthy of a serious 
notice. 

Mr. Garnett adduced as evidence against that doc- 
trine, the universal practice in Accomac and North- 
ampton, Virginia; where he says ** two white crops 
of grain, corn and oats, constantly follow each other 
every year, without perceptible deterioration, as the 
owners all assert; and without any return to the land, 
except the dead natural growth of the Pea”—he adds 
—‘ in several other paris of Virginia, he has known 
similar practice and results—and, indeed the growth 
of corn alone, without rest, for twenty years—and the 
crops undiminished;” ‘also, of garden vegetables, the 
same seed, in the same squares, fur eighteen years, un- 
impaired.” 

But for this able and highly distinguished authori- 
ty, [would not hold this question worthy of discus- 
sion, before this assemblage of skill and science. 

The facts stated, are no doubt correct, but cir- 
cumstances unknown to him, may have existed, to 
occasion the paradox. 

A brief view of this subject, may conclude the 
question and remove the erroneous impression. 

Diflerent genera and species of plants, notorious- 
ly contain different proximate principles—composed 
of different elementary materials—or, different pro- 
portions of them—supplied by the soil—by putrescent 
manures—and by the atmosphere—a truth undeniably 
established by chemical analysis, as well as obvious 
to all who enjoy the two natural senses of taste and 
smell. 

The inorganic portion of the supplies, is to be 
found in the soil; and the soil must contain them in 
quantity and variety, suited to the wants of the pecu- 
liar species of plant; or, the crop will perish :— 
when other plants, wanting other elements of nutri- 
ment, may find an ample supply, for their growth 
and maturity. 

Though a different base may be substituted, as a 
vicarious and imperfect agent for the true one, 
which was absent, yet the plant in such case, will 
not flourish. 

The organic elements are supplied by the putres- 
cent manures and the atmosphere—and come within 
the scope of the same category, or class of conditions 
with the inorganic. 

But, inasmuch as the nutriment furnished and that 

iated by the plant, must of necessity, be chem- 
ically identical; and different species contain differ- 
ent principles, it follows that one species continued 





in the same soil uninterruptedly, would consume and 
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tions of them; and consequently, that a change, or 
alternation of species is an essential point of econo- , 
my, in general culture—by which a “ quasi repose,” | 
in the interval, is obtained for the recovery of the | 
consumed materials of nutrition before the second | 
series may have commenced:—this was a truth | 
known in the days of the Mantuan Farmer, “ sic quo- | 
que mutatis requiescunt fetibus arva.” 
For example—one group—the leguminous, as 
* Beans” and ‘ Peas” require, according to Liebig, | 
but a small portion of the alkalies; the culmiferous, | 
as “‘ wheat” and “ oats” require much of the alkalies 
and phosphates; tobacco consumed much alkali and | 
no phosphates. | 

From these examples, may be deduced a set of | 
principles, unquestionably sound and in accord- 
ance with rotation and manifesting its necessity. 

The climate too must be consulted in the selection 
of our crops: for instance, the ** Beet” is more profit- 
able in a cold climate ; this root requires much nitro- 
gen; and as Liebig states—the secretion of sugar will 
be diminished as the supply of this element may be 
wanting ; and as the last product of animal decom- 
position is, in cold climates—‘* Ammonia,” which is 
rapidly converted into ‘‘ Nitric Acid,” in the warm- 
er, the alkali of the plant, will engross the acid; and 
the supply of nitrogen will consequently be deficient, 
and the * Saccharine” matter therefore not so abun- 
dant ; hence a cold is more suitable to the Beet, than 
2 warm climate ; and as Chaptal has remarked, nitre 
in such cases, takes the place of sugar; which he 
says, is experienced in the Southern and warmer 
parts of France. 

Holding in view these principles, the cultivator 
may mark his course in safety and confidence—he 
will adapt his crops to the climate and tothe Chem- 
ical and Geological constitution of his soil,and he 
will distribute the alternations in consistence with 
these established laws, which the God of Nature has 
ordained and conferred on him, the faculty of reason 
to discover and to apply for his comfort and conveni- 
ence. 
The subject of manures is too copious for an ordi- 
nary address—yet, the extensive use of lime would 
seem to claim for it a passing remark. 

Like others, I have used it in various modes and 
quantities—and I have been convinced that it may be 
over-used:—by five hundred bushels to the acre twen- 
ty years ago, a plat of six acres of my field was ren- 
dered unprofitable for many years, until I had literal- 
ly buried it with rich earthy and putrescent manures 
—and it is not now as good as these should have 
made it. 

Dana, in his Manual says, ‘“ Lime changes vegeta- 
ble fibre into soluble geine—but applied in excess it 
forms an insoluble salt ;” I have no doubt that in my 
case, it was in excess. 

It is generally admitted, that all the alkaline, sa- 
line and other mineral manures, render the humus, 
or decomposing vegetable materials soluble, which 
are in themselves insoluble; the quantity requisite is 


inconceivably small either for this , or for 
consumption by the plant; yet it is absolutely essen- 
tial fur its chemical action, as well as for a portion of 


— nutriment, ard in quantity and kind, it must 
supplied—either lime, or any other that the spe- 
cial nature of the plant may require ; but analysis of 
the ashes prove that the demand has been infinitesi- 
mally minute. 

Practically I have found one hundred bushels of 
lime sufficient for well maunured clay ; and for a light 
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exhaust the peculiar elements, or different propor- , soil—say 85 per cent. of silica, and moderately man- 


ured, one half that quantity, I hold to be a sufficient 
dose : and I am satisfied by frequent observation, that 
the chief rule should be an equivalent of the lime, for 
humus in the soil—and that much more may be pro 
tanto, pernicious. 

Lord Kames, in his Gentleman Farmer, says “an 
overdose of lime, renders land so hard as to be unfit 
for vegetation where the land is not well drained— 
or, where much rain has fallen and lingered on the 
land after the lime has been applied.” Hence ina 
large portion of our lands, chiefly on the Atlantic 
plain—embracing nearly the whole of Delaware 
and the Eastern section of Maryland, on both sides 
of the Chesapeake, this disaster might frequently oc. 
cur. 

The soluble effects of lime, in due proportion up- 
on the insoluble humus of the soil, will hasten 
its conversion and consumption—and by the aid of ir- 
rigation will, without extravagant supplies of organ- 
ic manures, soon exhaust the best soils, and render 
them unproductive. 

Hence—irrigation—so highly extolled, I hold to 
be a measure of equivocal result ; one of its chief ef- 
fects, is a rapid decomposition of the vegetable sub- 
stances in the soil, by means of the oxygen, held in 
solution by the water—and their conversion into hu- 
mus ; much of this humus is insoluble—and, by lime 
is rendered soluble—it follows then, a priori, that ir- 
rigation, freely practiced and assisted by the use of 
lime, would tend rapidly to the exhaustion of our 
soil. 

When the Nile and the Ganges and some other 
rivers may perform this operation, without injury, 
or, indeed, with much bevefit, nature has, with her 
known consistence, and infallible wisdom, loaded 
them with putrescence and with the gaseous products, 
nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid, in quantities un- 
usual in other rivers, or running waters ; these com- 
pensate the rapid consumption; but irrigating wa- 
ters, in general, do not contain them. 

Waters, hofding in solution mineral substances, 
may be useful quoad hoc; yet, in any case, the water 
too long retained, will substitute a coarse, aquatic 
plant, for a more valuable species, and this tenden- 
cy produced, will be difficult to be subdued. 

To prevent, or remove this disposition to the 
coarse grasses, arising from an excessive retention 
of water, 1 have found underdrains more effectual 
than the “ sub-soil” plough. 

When the soil is super-imposed on a stratum of 
pan, or bed of impervious clay, the water necessari- 
ly accumulates upon the bed; and sub-soiling may 
afford a partial and temporary relief; but the loosen- 
ed clay soon regains its natural position and density, 
and the good effect ceases; but, well constructed 
‘underdrains,” sunk deep into the bed, are very dus 
rable, and afford a free and capacious vent, elicting, 
ona well known law of ‘“ hydraulics,” the passage 
of the water, by the force of its draft, exerted upon 
the capillaries of the incumbent soil: My owncom- 
parative and practical results for several years, cou- 
firm these suggestions. 

Returning from my digression, to Manures, Ashes 
are indispensable, where wheat, tobacco, or the gras- 
ses are in frequent cultivation, and especially, when 
these crops have been forced, as, by the use of gyp- 
sum ; these plants require a large supply of alkalies, 
and the greater, more frequent and more abundant their 
growth, then the greater the consumption and exhaus- 
tion of these essential substances ; and the greater 





the necessity of ashes, which contain them. 
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An instance in point, is occurring near Annapolis, 
on South and West rivers, where the lands have 
been rendered very productive, by gypsum, of wheat, 
tobacco and the grasses, all great consumers of the 
alkalies; putrescent manures, were considered by 
many unnecessary, as I have been informed, and not 


applied ; the owners are now startled with the fact, | 


that gypsum is losing its magic powers; Gypsum is 
a mere condiment; it may season, or it may concoct 
the food, and whet the appetite, but it ean never 
supply the materials of nutrition; on the coutrary, it 
will lavish and consume them. 

Many new nostrums have been recently offered, 
as manures, or substitutes; sleeps, and other concentrated 


liquors and powders, of various and possibly precari- | 


ous repute. 

With these 1 have not been so fortunate, in my few 
experiments as some others, who have reported their 
results ; the unusual drouth may have operated to 
defeat me. 

With Guano, on corn, I have had the best results, 
from the solution around the plant; on wheat, 1 will 
give it a fair and full trial the approachingseason ; it 
is unquestionably a rich manure; but the small 
quantity prescribed, will not, 1 fear, be compe- 
tent to verify the promise, and the increase of 
its product, will not, I think, measure with the cost 
of asufficient dose: its mixture with ashes or lime, 
as recommended by many of its advocates and ven- 
ders, is wholly unphilosophic and unchemical ; by 
either substance, its chief ingredient of fertility, 
ammonia, will be liberated and lost : by mixture with 
sulphate of iron, which [ occasionally practised, this 
fertilizing substance is preserved, and its deadly odor 
is removed. 

In the form of “ steeps,” to afford nutriment, or to 
prevent, or destroy insects, the Guano, the Hauter® 
ive solution and others have failed to perform either 
purpose; and I may, with truth, echo the sentiment 
of the classic farmer ‘“ semina vidi equidem multos 
medicare serentes, et nitro prius et nigra perfundere 
amurea,” and with the like result * vidi lecia diu.” 

The famed Poudrette will realize its high repute: 
my experiments have been with about 100 bushels of 
this article, which I had prepared with the sulphate 
of iron, by the method of ‘ Dumas,” the great phil- 
dsophic investigator of the marvellous works of 
Providence ; with two spoons full to the hill of tobac- 
co. [had astonishing elfects, and am encouraged to 
manufacture it, on a larger scale, the ensuing year. 

By a solution of this metallic salt, the sulphate of 
iron, the offensive odor of all decomposing orgame 
bodies is immediately removed, under chemical laws, 
which may be unknown to many; and being useful 
toall, in a view to pathology, as well as agriculture, I 
will offer a few remarks on the subject. 

This substance, the ‘* Sulphate of Iron,” is prefer- 
able to the sulphate of Lime, or the Chloride of 
Lime, as a ‘‘disinfector;” the sulphate of Lime, 
loses its force of the double affinity, or its tendency 
to exchange bases with the carbonate of ammonia, 
when it has become partially decomposed ; and, ne- 
cessarily it then ceases to perform the office of disin- 
fection, and the chloride of lime so extensively used 
to correct the miasmatic and contagious air of hos- 
pitals, sewers and other filthy places, is extremely 
injurious to health ; its chief agency, must be, through 
its ‘*Chlorine” liberated by the carbonic acid, al- 
ways present ia such cases, uniting with its lime— 
and if there be more than an equivalent of the chlo- 
tine, for the ammoniacal product of the putrescent 
materials, its effects will be pernicious; Liebig has 


said ‘Chlorine destroys ammonia, and organic bo- 
dies, with much facility—but it exerts such an injuri- 
ous influence upon the lungs, that it should never be 
used in places in which men breathe.” 

The “ Metallic Salt,” is liable to no such objec- 
tion; the gases, escaping from the putrescent bodies, 
are the “ ammoniacal” with “sulphur,” “ phospho. 
} rus” and ‘* hydrogen,” and the carbonic ; which lat- 
| ter does not contribute to the odor; by the influence 
of their chemical relations, the sulphuric acid of the 
salt unites with the ammoniacal gas and renders it 
fixed and inodorous :—the sulphur, phosphorus and 
hydrogen unite with the iron of the salt, and become 
also inodorous, thus converting by a cheap and easy 
process offensive, deleterious bodies into unoflending 
and valuable materials, for the health, and subsist- 
ence of animal life. 

A striking instance is here presented, in the phe- 
nomena developed, in this smail department of the 
great laboratory of uature—of the divine attributes 
and plans of the Supreme Creator—and of the inii- 
nite wisdom and contrivance, with which, the minu- 
test parts, are adapted to the perfection of the great 
fabric of the universe. 

We behold, in the instance before us, organie bo- 
dies having performed their part, in the grave drama 
of life—decomposing—and returning to the common 
air, from whence they came, the clements with 
which it had furnished them, for a momentary exis- 
tence; and these elements, again, in turn collected 
and elaborated through the vegetable machinery—a- 
gain modified for animal uses—and by the animal re- 
ceived, refined and appropriated, to sustain, for a 
fleeting moment, the very highest grade of organic life 
and being—which is again resolved into its first ele- 
ments, and changed into new forms, for a new series 
of physical action and re-action—making, by means of 
its chemical energies, an endless cucle of organic creation 
and dissolution ; and thus demonstrating the marvel- 
lous truth, that man is but an atmospheric compound— 
animated through Divine gency, by physical and 
morallight:—O Jehovah; quam ampla, et miranda 
sunt tua opera.” 

With “ Electricity,” as an excitant to vegetation, I 
have made some experiments, “ atmospheric,” and 
“terrestrial ;” with the former, I have been very suc- 
cessful ; with the latter, not so; it would avail noth- 
ing to recite them. 

I have had another, on hand, by which I may, pos- 
sibly, combine the powers of the thermo and hydro 
electric currents ; no satisfactory results, are, as yet, 
obtained. 

For a supply of manures, for many years, my chief 
reliance has been a compost, based on a stratum of 
swamp muck, covering the farm yard, and improved 
by suggestions, in Professor Jackson’s ** Geological 
Report ;” on the stratum is thrown some hydrate of 
lime—next, a layer of stable manure and animal and 
vegetable refuse; alternately, and forking up the 
mass and sprinkling the surface, when forked, wi:ha 
solution of sulphate of iron. 

The rationale of this compost, is obvious :—By the 
bed of swamp muck, I obtain a large mass of fine in- 
soluble humus—by the hydrate of lime, a solution of 
it is accomplished—the gaseous ammonia liberated 
from the stable, and other vegetable and animal ma- 
terials, by the action of the lime, is partly fixed b 
the sulphate of iron, and the residue combines wi 
the humus of the muck, and thus the nitrogen, the 
most essential principle of all manures, is well pre- 
served and economized ; and the other principles at- 








tained for small costs and trouble. 
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The subject of crops is necessarily, one of the first | presented, and enjoyed, on this Festal Anniversary. 


importance ; in their selection, fitness of climate, soil, 
rotation, and market, are all essentia! conditions. | 
Plants, as well as animals, by a sanitory impulse, | 
impressed by nature seek a suitable locality for their 
weil being; by this impulse, different species seek 
not only different “‘ Hapirarions” in reference to cli- 
mate—but, also, different “‘sTaTIons” or PECULIAR | 
localities. One group will flourish in a humid, anoth- 
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With the growth, and manufacture of Spanish 'T’o- 
bacco—in a seven years experiment, I have found it 
a profitable crop—producing some years, ona few 
acres, a hundred thousand Segars, manufactured on 
my Farm, and commanding about fifteen dollars per 
thousand. 

The “ Spanish” Leaf, being much smaller than the 
“*Common,” six hundred pounds is considered a fair 








er, in an arid soil. One ina river, or marsh, another, | average, per acre—which, allowing the usual rate of 
on the mountain top, one, in a siliceous, another, in | fifteen pounds, for a thousand Segars, will make for- 
an argillaceous soil, and all in infinite variety ; in the | ty thousand Segars—and at the price named, they 
selection of which, instinct, more infallible than | will amount to six hundred dollars; from which de- 
reason, will be their unerring guide ; nor can the wull, | duct the cost of manufacture—cultivation—boxing, 





or, the hand of man control it. 

Our climate, within a few years, has materially | 
a!tered—and facts are frequently presented, that lead 
to the belief, that our‘ wheat” is under the impul- | 
sive force of migration, by means of this occur- | 
rence. | 

Our seasons are considerably changed, in point of | 
time; the winter commences later, and it bears the | 
character of “ excessive,” with its technical import 
of variable and frequent alternations of temperature : 
by the sudden changes of frost, and thaw, our wheat, 
aud other winter crops are often injured; by the 
frequent expansion and coutraction of the soil, the 
roots are thrown out of their bed, and exposed to the 
fatal action of the weather ; the heat of summer fine 
ishes the work of destruction—the spring season hav- 
ing vanished, for several years, with its genial show- 
ers, giving vital energy toall organized beings; for 
many months follow alternate drouth and flood; a 
distribution of rain, unequal and local, and as fatal 
to vegetation in the one case asin the other; and, in 
the present year, our ‘‘corn” crops, realize this sad 
picture; but | commend to others, and myself, resort 
to my favorite maxim—‘‘ne cede malis, sed contra 
audantior ito.” 

I have made many and expensive trials, to discover 
some new and better crops, but the: fates have not 
favored my designs :— 

My Cotton crops were successful, for two seasons, 
the next two proved them to be as precarious as our 
own; my Palma Christi, flourished well, but could 
not be harvested without much labor and loss, from 
its unequal ripeving. The “ Shipping Bean” so 
highly recommended, did not meet my views; and 
my experiments with ‘* Madder” disappointed me; 
indeed, this crop has been relinquished in the South 
and West, where it has been largely cultivated. 

My experiments in the growth of ‘ Silk’’ (not the 
“tree speculation,” which I always viewed as a bub- 
ble) were made under great advantages, and in 
much confidence, on authority: —Hence | bought ev- 
ery variety of “ Reel,” “ Wheel” and ‘ Shelf,” 
which might make it perfect; fifty thousand worms 
were safely shelved, for the first year, and sportsman 
like, I doubled the hazard, upon the loss, annually, 
until I had reached nearly a million of worms, on the 
fourth year :—when I pronounced a final ‘ anathema 
ebjuratory”—against the whole concern--worms— 
authorities—and implements. 

One other crop merits attention, one, whose ‘ hab- 
itation”—“* station” —and “ market,” all recommend 
it:—one that will give strength and activity to our 
teams and profusion to our dairies—and will adorn 
the hospitable board with the choicest viands. I mean 
the “ grasses;”—for the favorable conditions of this 
crop, and its successful adoption in the County of 
New Castle, no stronger evidences can be offered, 





than those—it: enumerated good fruits, so copiously 


and other expenses—and three hundred dollars will 
be left, for the nett profits of one acre. 

Whatever be the kind of crop, the scale, on which 
it is attempted, should be small, in the ratio of our 
means ; [ have on a similar occasion, dwelt on this 
cardinal point of economy, in Maryland—where the 
fault of over-cultivation is prevalent ;—the cost and 
Jabor of cultivating one acre of poor land, yielding 
five bushels of wheat, is equal, it will be admitted, 
to that of a rich acre, yielding twenty bushels ;—but 
the rich, yielding four times as much as the poor, the 
cost in relation to the crops produced, will be as 
four to one, in favorof the rich acre; and the pro- 
duct, in the one case, being five bushels—say at one 
dollar per bushel, is five dollars—less four dollars 
for cost—equal one dollar profit. 

In the rich acre, producing twenty dollars—less 
four for cost—equal sixteen dollars profit, or, about 
sixteen hundred per cent. in favor of the rich acre. 

Finally, gentlemen, as a co-adjutor in the spa- 
cious field of agriculture—in that field, where the in- 
tricate and sublime works of nature, require to be 
studied and investigated—and where cur labors, 
though often frustrated, by her inscrutable laws, are 
yet requited by moral—intellectual—and corporeal 
blessings—as an humble co-adjutor, | repeat, | offer 
the most cordial gratulations—on the many eviden- 
ces presented here—before the eyes of the merest 
stranger—of the auspicious zeal—enterprise and 
perseverance, with which this tenth anniversary of 
the “ Agricultural Society of New Castle County,” 
has been so forcibly illustrated :—and with my best 
wishes, for their continued prosperity, individually, 
and corporately, | conclude my prolonged address. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN FARMING. 


The following, from the report of the Committee on 
Farms of the New Castle (Del.) Society, will be read 
with much interest, showing, as it does, the effects of 
well applied skill and industry, even whilst destitute 
of that which is ever deemed the “ sinew” of war. 
Well may the committee say to their brethren of 
the County and State, “go and do likewise.” 

To the Committe on Farms of the New Castle County 
Agricultural Society. 

GENTLEMEN :—In competing for the valuable pre- 
mium, offered by the Society for the best Farm, 
taking into consideration the former and present con- 
dition of said Farm, I proceed to give as correct 4 
statement as my memory and a few notes taken from 
time to time will permit. 

On the 4th March, 1834, I removed to Wheatland, 
which I had purchased of J. A. Bayard, on a.credit of 
ten years, in 1832. This part of the Farm, which 
contained about 360 acres, is situated on Bohemia 
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Manor, partly in St. Georges’ Hundred, New Castle 
pong nar sed gar (about 30 acres) in Cecil Coun- 
ty, Maryland. It was very poor at that time, having 
always been rented, from the first settlement of the 
country, (which, by the grave-stone on the original 
proprietor, Agustine Herman, was in 1669,) tll the 
time of my purchase. 

Wheatland, previous to my purchase, contained 
524 acres, nearly all of which was tillable, there be- 
ing no wood or other waste land upon the farm. It 
had always been worked upon the three field system, 
one of which was planted with corn, wheat was 
then sown in the standing corn after the fodder had 
been gathered, then after the wheat came off the 
stubble was pastured one year, without having any 
clover or other grass seed sown ; the next year it was 
again planted with corn, and soon, with that impov- 
erishing course ; for which a fixed rent was demand- 
ed of 700 bushels of corn and 125 bushels of wheat 
—no oats were allowed to be sown. The 700 bush- 
els of corn, at the present price of 40 cents per bush- 
el, would amount to $280 ; the 125 bushels of wheat, 
at the present price, 90 cents, would be $112 50 ; to- 
gether, $592 50, and this for the farm before any 
was sold off; but reduce it to the ratioof the present 
size of the farm, say about one-third off, and you 
have a rent of $260, out of which the repairs were 
tobe paid. Such was the exhausted state of the 
land, that it scarcely paid six per cent., (after de- 
ducting for repairs,) on $4,100, the amount of pur- 
chase money that I was charged with. 

For several years I got but poor returns for my 
labor, nct having the means or energy to improve, 
till 1837. In that year I concluded to run my face, 
and make an efiort towards improvement with lime, 
and up to 1839, I had put on about 12,000 bushels, 
ata cost at the kilns of from 20 to 22 cents per bush- 
el. By 1840 I had seen and felt the good effects of 
the lime, and determined to complete the first dres- 
sing of all my arable lands, as well as my Cote Bril- 
liant Farm, (better known as Gum Bush,) of 380 a- 
cres, which I had also purchased at a credit for less 
than $8 per acre, and was situated near by, as Wheat- 
land, my homestead. In that year (1840) I pur- 
chased 10,000 bushels of lime ata cost of 17 cents 
per bushel, delivered at the landing of the Canal, dis- 
tant about four miles from the farms. Here | again 
had to run my face, but this time 1 went to the lime 
burners on Schuylkill, where I would advise all 
honest Delawarians that have not limed, to go at 
once, for to this day honest Delaware faces are in 
good repute there. They are no repudiators. And 
while on the subject of lime, I will state that one 
lime burner (William Mogee) has sold in New Cas- 
tle County within the last six months 145,600 bush- 
els of lime, of which 90,000 bushels have been de- 
livered. 

Previous to 1840 I had sown clover and other grass 
seeds pretty freely, one year as much as 45 bushels, 
and the same year I purchased 20 tons of plaster. At 
first I got but poor return even for my lime, I sup- 
pose for want of vegetabie matter, but when my clo- 
ver had grown so as to make a swarth or lay for 
turning under, my crops begun to increase even be- 
yond my expectation. The crops for the year 1844, 
which closed with my last wheat crop, were all got 
out and sold by the 25th July, 1545, producing the 
following results : 

Oat crop light—not many sown—crop 

sold for $209—rental share, ° 
Corn tillage Jarge—97 acres, including 

an orchard of 4 acres not well tilled, 


$104 50 





produced 3,000 bushels—rental share 
1500 bushels, at 40 cents, 

The wheat crop amounted to 2,820 
bushels, exclusive of brock or rakings 
—the rental share one half, or say 
1410 bushels, at 90 cents, 


600 00 


1269 00 


Was grown on two fields one of which 
of 97 acres, was a clover lay well 
turned under, produced 1872 bushels, 
exclusive of brock which would have 
made this field amount to over 20 
bushels to the acre. 

Add 64 bushels of brock, at 90 cents 
per bushel, 


1973 50 
57 60 


$2031 10 

The other field of wheat contained about 60 acres. 
The product of this field was 948 bushels, exclusive 
of rakings, or had they been included, the yield 
would have exceeded sixteen bushels to the acre. 
This field had been hard cropped, forthe wheat fol- 
lowed corn, which corn had followed wheat stubble 
of the year previous, without manure or clover. In- 
deed this field had produced nine crops in twelve 
years, with but little manure at any time, it being 
farthest from the farm yard, and my plan is never 
to haul manure to the far side of the farm, whilst I 
have poor land near by. The principal help this 
field has had was 40 bushels of lime to the acre, put 
on in 1838; and two crops of clover turned under, 
and on a part of the field a crop of oats was turned 
under, that had been injured by the hail storm of 
1840. 

The rental value of these three crops of oats, corn 
and wheat may then be set down at $2031 10, the u- 
sage of this part of the country being one half of the 
grain for rent. In the upper Hundreds near the 
Manufactories, an additional amount in money 
would be obtained for the privileges of dairy, poul- 
try, eggs, &e. 

The rental value, as above set forth, you will per- 
ceive at a glance, now pays an interest of six per 
cent. on a capital of $33,550. The original cost of 
the farm, or investment was, as you will also per- 
ceive, $4,100; (and thata credit.) Lwill leave you, 
gentlemen, to calculate the yearly dividends on the 
investment. 

The cost of the 40 bushels of lime having long 
since been reimbursed by the increased crops previ- 
ous to this year, the amount of which has just been 
set forth, Ihave some profits or proceeds from this 
farm in the way of raising stock, dairy, &c., some of 
which is exhibited this day and has been every year, 
but one or two since the existence of this Society, 
the value of some which I find by turning to some 
memorandums. I will give you one entire leaf. 





A Lapy 1x Trove. 

May 11, 1844.—Mrs. Jones has this week made 
and printed 48 lbs. of butter. The trouble is the want 
of anearcash market. Our part of the country be- 
ing strictly agricultural, there are but few others 
than producers to consume our butter, even in our 
little villages ; consequently it would not command 
ten cents per pound cash, we being too remote from 
market—more than twenty-five miles from the man- 
ufacturing and consuming district of our county, 
where on the first of the month Butterbrought twenty 
five cents cash in the market. 

The stock from which this butter was made, con- 
sists of eight cows, all natives of Delaware, calved 
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and raised by myself, on Wheatland. 
ages and names, according to seniority : 


ieee their 





No. 1, Black Maria, calved May 8, ’33—last calf, Jan. 2, 744. 
“ 2, Yellow Flower, “ June 10. 36 66 June 8, °43. 
« 3, Sun Flower, & Apr. % 66 Mar. 16, *43. 
“4, Cora, June 66 Apr. 19, 942. 
© 5, Cauhtlows + May st Mar. 29, °43. 
< 6, May Pawan, May 8°41 “ & May 9, °43 
* 7, Blossom, * June 19,41 “ & Feb, 4, 44 
* 68, Cherry, * June 2,42 sé Apr. 17, °44. 


Making 6 Ibs. each per week, at an average of 44 
weeks, 4 “dl: ays each from calving. These cows had 
been well wintered aud just turned out on a splendid 
field of clover. 

I find one other memorandum that should have 
preceded the above ; but here it is: 

June 4, 1840.—Commenced milking Yellow Flow- 
er three times a day, with a view of ascertaining the 
amount of milk and butter she would give per day, 
for one week, from the 4th to the 10th of June inclu- 


sive. 
Days. Morning. Noon. Evening. Quarts. 
1 9 35 9 264 
2 8! 8} 9 26 
< 8 7 8 23 
4 8 38 7 23 
5 8 8 9 25 
6 10 8 7 25 
7 10 9 re 265 
On Monday the 7th, we churned the two first 


days milkings, and the yield in butter was 44 lbs., e- 
qual to 2} per day, or 15? per week. The weather 
being so warm, (the thermometer standing at 93, 
we declined 1 further trial at this time, believing, as 
we did, that it would not b« r justice to the 
cow to press the trial while it wasso warm as to 
prevent the cow from feeding as she 
YET ANOTHER. 

May 3, 1844.—This day on my return home 
the Baltimore Convention, accompanied by 
neighbors, Joshua Clayton, Esq. and Dr. J. S. ‘Ses 
dain, we found Mrs. Jones pri par ing to weigh the 
butter of one day’s milking of Yellow Flower. The 
result was 1 Ib. 2 oz. and the 
Upon our all taking a drink of butter milk, D 
dain declared there was butter enough in the milk to 
have made up the full quarter. 

The milk of this co s was measured for several 
d 1ys together, W ith about the same results, yie ding 
about 14 quarts per day ; (she was milked only twice 
each day in this trial—morning and evening;) and 
as 14 quarts per day was the amount of milk from 
which this trial of butter was made, we did not think 
it worth while to incur the trouble of continuing the 
churning. I was led to this experiment, by seeing a 
stateme ut in the April No. of the Farmers’ Cabinet a 
of the extraordinary cow of Mr. Frost, of England. 


os. 


r 
u 
ht. 


Ol ig 


from 


She having made 1 lis. of butter each day for four 
years. The Yellow Flower had then been giving 


milk about 4 year 


*s, orsince the bir 
calf, Cauliflower, and at the time of this trial was 
bout 11 months from calving, having had her last 
calf 8th June, 1843; consequently she may be sup- 
posed to be in her lowest stage of milking. She has 
always been an annual calver, and always milked 
well up to calving; on two other occasions | have 
seen Mrs. Jones milk and measure, and each time 
she gave 16 quarts per day. Thus you see her low- 
est milking may be put down at 14 quarts. 


u- 


Her greatest milking when fresh, 26 
Her greatest yield of butter, 2: Ibs. 
*“ lowest “ ae 1! . 


Averaging 1 lb. 10 oz. per.day. Comparing with 
the best of any other country or nation. 
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% She isstill at the pail; but was muchinjured by driv- 
| ing up over twenty miles each way with a full udder of 
| milk. in less than half a day, to the last Exhibition, 
|and will, | fear, never give as much again. The 
drive caused prolapsis uteri, with other injury. 

1 have brought in this memorandum about the 
stock as a part and parcel of the farm; or, as the 
butcher would say, a kind of fifth quarter, and if we 

| were nearthe manufacturing districts of the Bran- 
| dywine or the city of Wilmington, this branch of our 
mixed husbandry, would be fully up to a fifth of the 
whole product, particularly when we take into cal- 
culation the calves, milk, butter, &e. Enough has 
| been written to show that the rental proceeds of the 
farm, by good management, will now, at the present 
depressed prices of the products of the farmer (owing 
to the abundant crops,) yield a rent equal to the in- 
terest of one hundred dollars per acre, and yet we 
; are but (in our infancy, J had like to have said,) just 
waking up from a Rip Van Winkle nap, in regard to 
Agricultural improvements. Our crops of corn are 
less than 40 bushels per acre, our wheat less than 20, 
and other crops in proportion, whilst from some im- 
ogee spots of land, of the same natural good qual- 
jity, 100 bushe ls of corn have been produced, 50 bush- 
}els of wheat—hay and everything of the ground 
a to the climate in the same proportion. These 
| results have been attained at the cost of only ordina- 





ry good tillage, with a rotation of crops and a dres- 
sing of not exceeding 50 bushels of lime, which can 
be had now at this point at 135 cents per bushel, and 
| [ presume on any landing on the tide water, on either 
side of the Peninsula tormed by the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays, for an average of three cents per 
bushel additional, and most, if not all the land of e- 
jual good quality with our own, in addition to which 
the average dis stat ice of farms scarcely exceeds 
four miles from tide water. With all these advan- 
| tages for the improvement of our land, and the mar- 
| ket for our produce, from our proximity to the East- 
era manulacturing districts and our own home mar- 
ket, shall we stop our improvement here, or shall we 
(not only we of Delaware, but our friends of Mary- 
iand, too,) go on shoulder to shoulder, (as we did on 
aformer and more perilous occasion,) improving 
our soul until we make our Jands produce more than 
the virgin soil of the far west? and shall we not also 
lend our best efforts to create and continue a good 
} and constant home market? Joun Jones. 


a 


all 


| For the American Farmer. 

| TO THE YOUNG FARMERS OF MARYLAND, 

Essay No.7 

| Ow PracticaLt AGRICULTURE. 

| ACCOUNTS.---Section II, 

EXPLANATIONS 

AND REASONS WHY CERTAIN ITEMS SHOULD 
IN CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


APPEAR 


To render the whole theory as clear as possible, 
we shall adhere to the imaginary entries, adopted in 
the first section; only adding such hereinafter, as 
may be necessary to illustrate the province of Loss 
|and Profit account, preparatory to its final adjust- 
| ment, by drawing off the balance sheet. 

An entry in book-keeping, means the iniliatory stage 

of acharge—a minute, or a memorandum,—for future, 

| more eareful transcription to the ledger; which is 

| the permanent depository of the statement of our af- 
fairs, generally. 


| 
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Charged to, is synonymous with debited. 

The prices at which the several items, are charged 
in our supposed inventory, are not intended to con- 
form, even remotely, to the market, but merely an 
approximation to the relative value, of each article. 

We recommended carrying these several items to 
the credit of your own personal account, represent- 
ed by J. Smith, for the obvious reason, that we na- 
turally supposed three-fourths of the farming com- 
munity, had long since forgotten what their stock 
and implements stood them in, and in many instances 


even where purchased, the price of the land ; now | 


depreciated in intrinsic value by improper cultiva- 
tion, or in rare cases, augmented in value by judici- 
ous treatment. Even where the price is still re- 
membered, and no correct debit and credit account 
of our lands, has been regularly kept ; and especial- 
ly, where they are inherited, already stocked and 
cleared ; to obtain any degree of accuracy, the pres- 
ent cash value, as compared to recent sales in the 
neighborhood, should be the standard of inventory 
estimate. 

But the necessary extension of our subject, ren- 
ders a more comprehensive view of accounts, and par- 
ticularity in detail, necessary, to suit the position of 
another portion. 

Where a farm is not yet paid for, or recently pur- 
chased, whatever is given in exchange (whatever pays) 
for it, should be credited—as, for instance, A. B. pur- 
chases a farm from C. D., for $10,000, for which he 
pays one half cash, and gives his note for the balance 
—his entries would be in both cash and day books— 
in the former, Land account, Dr. to Cash—in the 
latter, Land account Dr. to Bills payable, (orto C D.) 
But cash must account for the possession of this sum. 
Cash being a particular account, representing a por- 
tion of our substance, would stand charged to A. B’s 
personal account for the amount. If the amount 
were borrowed, cash would still be debited, but to 
E. F. or, the individual of whom borrowed. So that 
precisely the same principle is sustained, as recom- 
mended in the first section, although the transaction 
be present, not past. Where a purchase is made 
and not closed for the credit, by a bond or note, at 
once ; it is customary to pass it to the credit of the 
party ; and when closed, to charge him to the note, 
under Bills Payable account. By both of these sup- 
posed cases, Bills Payable account, in the purchase 
named, would be credited by $5,000—to balance 
which, when the note is paid at maturity, Bills Pay- 
able is debited to Cash. 

The other particular accounts, in like manner, will 
be debited to what they cost; as for instance, if you 
exchange a horse for a corn and cob erusher, and 
wish to open a separate account for this piece of ma- 
chinery, to see if it pays, your entry would be: 


Corn and Cob Crusher ace’t, Dr. To Forse ace’t. 
For horse Tom, exchanged for same—so much. 
If you did not wish to open a separate account, 
Charges is the proper account to credit Horse account 
by. If bought for Cash; Charges Dr. To Cash ; or, 
which is the same; Cush would be Cr. by Charges. 
If purchased of G. H. on open account, G. H. must 
be credited. 

Besides the particular accounts enumerated in our 
inventory, those of House, Vegetable and Fruit, 
when they are of sufficient prominence, shall each 
be represented separately. Particular accounts may 
be further subdivided, as instead of Grain account, 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Oat account distinet—or they 
may be combined under one head, as instead of 


Horse, Cow, Sheep and Hog account; simply Live | 
Stock account—but the more distinct they are kept, 
the more satisfactory will be the result of your a 
plication, the more valuable your experience, and in 
truth, the less will be the labor required, as perspi- 
cuity is more easily maintained, than confusion is 
from being “worse confounded.” 

In carrying out these lesser accounts, your diary 
will be found of essential service. It acts like the 
petty charges and cash books do in mercantile houses; 
| for it contains the detail of those daily items, which, 
at the end of the week or month, or any regular post- 
ing period, you can reduce to order and aggregate, 
under their several heads. 

Manure Account—This account from its promi- 
nence, first demands explanation. Ifa certain Jot of 
manure, the quantity being ascertained, be either 
purchased, or valued in the barn-yard, and hauled 
out to a certain field for a specific purpose, or par- 
ticular crop; it need not go into the general manure 
account, but may at once be charged to the field—if 
you design opening accounts against the fields—or, 
to the Crop. Care being taken, if the latter, in case 
of setting a meadow, or other perennial crop with 
grain, and applying « permanent manure; to charge 
the grain, or first crop, only to its proper portion, and 
the rest to the grass crop; if the supposition be that 
all will be exhausted, during the time it may occupy 
the ground. Onreference to our supposed diary, 
you will perceive that, after noting a top-dressing 
with ten bushels per acre, of fresh ashes, to wheat 
set with timothy,—two and one half is allowed for 
the wheat, and seven and a half to the grass. 

Ashes being a permanent manure, the grass, which 
will probably last five years, will receive nearly all 
the benefit,—and yet, if no other dressing be applied 
during that period, but one anda halt bushel for 
each acre per annum, is charged to it. Buta large 
portion being soluble in water, the wheat, it is natu 
ral to suppose, will obtain the greater share of pot- 
ash, &c. in the ashes; hence we charge it witha 
larger portion. We do not pretend to say we have 
adjusted these proportions, in the supposed case be- 
fore us, according to known chemical rules and a- 
nalyses; but the scientific principle has been consulted. 

lt would be manifestly unjust to charge the whole 
application to the wheat, or to the grass alone. 

‘This exactness, you may be inclined to think, can 
never be attained. We do not suppose it can, toa 
grain or particle; but the actual strength of the ash- 
es applied being ascertained, the inorganic properties 
it contains, and the deficiency of those same proper- 
ties in the ground, being established; the wheat be- 
ing known to extract certain ingredients out of the 
soil, besides sand, should be charged for what it con- 
sumes—as if one hundred pounds of wood ash, con- 
tain four pounds of potash, and the soil possess none, 
or only a trace, and the crop of wheat extract one 
pound for every hundred pounds of ashes, or four 
pounds of potash; it should be charged to twenty 
five pounds of ashes, leaving three pounds of potash 
or seventy-five pounds ashes for the grass. 

At any rate, nice observation will promote a more 
intimate knowledge of the Chemistry and Physiology 
of vegetation, and of the feeding principle, said to be 
practiced by the Chinese with such success. 

We prefer, however, as the closest approximation 
to chemical exactness attainable at present, to carry 
al] manures to one general account, and to charge 
each crop or field to it, as used, on the principle of 
| wholesale purchase and retail sale. This is very 








‘easily accomplished by measuring out the quantity 





previous to hauling it out, whether it be by the bush- 
el or load. 

Where a course of experiments is being conducted, 
manure account may be sub-divided into stable ma- 
nure, Guano, Lime, Piaister, Ashes, &c.—or only 
calcareous, vegetable and animal. 

Manure made at home should be charged to the 
credit of the stock, labor, and other expenses attend- 
ing its production, this being the great experiment 
of yarding and housing, and soiling stocks. If ma- 
nure cost nothing to produce it, we would all havea 
surplus; but it is,no doubt, as mucha species of 
production as a grain crop; and is essential to the 
reproduction of ail cultivated vegetation. 

All green crops sown for the purpose of being 
ploughed in, should be previously valued as so much 
manure, charged to that account, and credited to 
grain account for the seed sown, and to the proper 
accounts for the other expenses of producing it.— 
The succeeding crop being charged to manure ac- 
count for the value, to balance it. 

Field Accounts are only so many sub-divisions of 
Land account, and must pass into the general Jand 
account, at the end of the year. The sole advantage 
which we can discover, in opening them, is to pro- 
portion the charge of manure, as we may be several 
successive years in crediting manure account for a 
heavy dressing of lime, or other permanent manure. 

An account is opened for each field in many parts 
of England, especially where a certain kind of ma- 
nure, such as guano, may have been applied, to test 
its comparative value. ‘This plan would not prevent 
Land account from being balanced once a year.--- 
Even when a permanent manure was in the way, the 
balance of strength still in the ground might remain 
charged, for which the future increased yield may be 
supposed to compensate ; but as we before said, Land 
account, under its general head, would have to be 
credited by the whole nett returns of land; grain, and 
other accounts charged, for the cost of their produc- 
tion to each separate enclosure, as well as separate 
labor, &c. Viewing it in several lights, we would 
not advise such a system, 

Land should not be considered as being in itself a 
reprocucer; it being only a permeable body of mine- 
ral and vegetable matter, percolated by moisture, 
containing small portions of atmospheric air, and sub- 
ject to greater or less degrees of temperature; out 
of which, industry, labor and manure, can extract 
the more valuable vegetable productions, for the sup- 
port of animal and re-organization of vegetable life ; 
for even after we have done all we can to assist and 
conform to nature; immutable natural laws, called 
in physics, Chemistry and Physiology, complete the 
process in their own way. 

Lands and tenements already thereon, are general- 
ly included under one account, and are only so much 
funded capital from which, by the addition of the ar- 
titicia! appliances of labor, floating means and time, 
you expect a return in the shape of an income, or in- 
terest on your investment; which should be classified 
under interest, and as such will be treated of, more 
at large in a separate section devoted to that species 
of accounts. 

Land Account should, however, be charged to its 
original cost, or present value, taxes and interest; 
and credited by the neft yield of the whole place, 
and, in the case of a sale, with the advance price, 
or gross amount of sales; less commissions, if sold at 
public auction. Besides which, at the end of each 
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When a new farm house is erected, if it be for any 
specific purpose, as a corn or tobacco house, the crop 
for the current year should be charged for the outlay, 
as the presumption is, it was for its special benefit, 
and that the future increased security and protection 
to succeeding crops of the same species, will in time 
repay it,—although some accident or unforeseen 
contingency may prevent the possibility. We can 
only act for the present in accounts. 

Charges Account—Labor, the most important item 
ona farm, not by any means falling under this cap- 
tion, but being its own exponent, we propose consi- 
dering in a distinct section. 

Under the head of Charges account, strictly such, 
only machinery and other implements should come, 
as will be seen on reference to our inventory, in de- 
tail; because they are expenses for all purposes to 
which they may be applied, so long as they last.— 
This account is, however, chargeable for the prime 
cost, interest and depreciation by wear and tear, and 
balanced at the end of the year, by the value of the 
stock on hand, and the deficiency, which is loss; and 
closed by Loss and Profit, Dr. ‘l'o Charges account, 
for the amount. 

It may be credited, first, by a sale of any article 
belonging to it—secondly, by some other account, as 
Cow account, for the use of a cutting box, &c., but 
wear and tear cannot be averaged to each crop or 
acre, so that Charges loses this item, as shewn above. 

We have elsewhere shown, how a particular arti- 
cle under this head, can be erected into a separate 
account by sub-division: for example— 

You have heard much of a Corn and Cob Crusher, 
and the economy in feed produced by the use of one; 
you purchase it and open an account headed 

Dr. Corn and Cob Crusher. Cr. 


for the purpose of testing the truth of what you have 
heard. You charge it to its cost, interest and repairs 
first, and then for the additional hands, the horses, 
and horse-power, for wear and tear and use—on the 
other hand you credit it by all it grinds, at the mill 
price; with the cobs, hitherto valueless, by Cow ac- 
count, for its portion, &e. 

We have been at some pains to obtain facts in il- 
lustration of the present account, and shall present 
them here: 

Say we have bought a Corn and Cob Crusher— 
now we have been in the habit of sending to a mill, 
say two miles off, about one hundred and fifty bushels 
of shelled corn annually, to be ground at five cents 
per bushel. Where corn and cob are both crushed 
uta mill, ten cents per double bushel is charged, or 
five for the cobs as wellas corn. Here is the state- 


ment. 

Dr. Corn and Cob Crusher. Cr. 
For one year. 
Dr. 
To Cash aceouut, for cost, . : ‘ 25 00 
‘*€ Interest, 6 per ct. ‘ : . ° 15 
** Cash--repairs of wear, Pe ‘ ° 2 50 
“ Jnsurance—risk, 12 perct. . ‘ . 2a 
“ Horse account—for use of 2 horses 4 d’ys, ) 
: ost F ’ 4 00 

to move horse power—8 days, S0cts. 5 
** Labor acct, 4 hands, 4 days, 16 at SU cts. 8 CO 
“ Horse power—use, wear and tear, 50 cts. 2 00 
Whole capital invested, 41 95 


Cr. 


year, as will hereafter be shown, it should be bal-| By 150 bushels Cobs (corn worth 50 cts) 


auced and start afresh. 


hitherto lost, at 25 cts. . « 37 50 
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By cost of grinding, hitherto paid at 


mill, 150 bushels at 5 ets. ‘ 50 
“ Horse account, for facility afforded 
them in time gone tomill, . 5 00 
—— 50 00 


Clears itself and leaves a surplus of $8 05 

This isa statement of our own account, and is 
carefully made at fair prices for labor. The time 
allowed is liberal, as a crusher of the size costing 
$25, will in four days, of eight hours work each, 
crush, with a two horse power, 10 bushels per hour; 
which is 32 hours-+-10 bushels =320—or twenty over 
corn and cobs together. 

Thus it will be seen how Charges account can be 
credited, and why the propriety is suggested of open- 
ing separate accounts for each large piece of ma- 
chinery—as the above—Horse Power account— 
Threshing machine account, &e.—and we presume 
we have imparted suflicient information to enable 
you to distinguish what should be debited and what 
credited to these sub-divided accounts. 

At the end of the year the debit or credit balances, 
as the case may be, can be carried to the general 
Charges account, or may at once be carried to Loss 
and Profit account. 

The item of clothing presupposes the use either of 
Slave or indentured labor. The latter being extreme- 
ly uncommon in rural pursuits, the former may be con- 
sidered the general inference, aud an account may be 
opened accordingly ; for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing the debited items of this species of labor, but to 


comfort, but chargeable to the farm for his keep— 
this account should include all. 

Horse account should be debited to the prime cost, 
interest, insurance (or risk,) keep and attendance— 
we shall not be so nice as to say with light (or oil) 
also—especially as we condemn both the hours for 
|labor which require artificial light; and the use of 
it, in stables and barns. Idle days should also appear 
against them, in a negative manner however, as they 
should be credited with those days only on which they 
work. This value is established by local custom, 
but is generally considered to be equivalent to manus 
al labor, as one horse, however powerful, cannot 
haul more than the labourer, with him, can load up. 
That would be like eating oysters faster than they 
could be opened. 

Each crop or kind of work of which your diary 
takes cognizance, should be debited for its portion. 

Horses should not be charged for hauling their own 
| feed. 

A few illustrations of the point in case, may not be 
out of place here: 

We consider the introduction of another horse on 
the place a very serious matter; but while we are 
uttering this, we perceive an incredulous smile light 
up the features of the gentleman who keeps his ra- 
cing stud—his hacks, his pacer, and consequently, a 
dozen poorly fed work horses—while we are equally 
assured by an inward conviction from this very fect, 
that to reflecting minds, the subject is one of grave 
importance to farmers. 

So serious a matter, indeed, do we conceive it to 











prevent unnecessary complication, all the items pro | be, that we candidly think that he who is teo poor, 
and con of this account should be embraced under | from whatever cause, to provide for his family, with- 
the one general head of Labor account, and as such, | Out one, is too poor to receive a horse as a present, 
vill be considered in the section embracing that ac- | if the condition be attached that he is to keep him also. 
count, more in extenso. | The original cost of a horse, bears no preportion- 
Food may very properly be included under Charges | ate comparison to his subsequent keep—on which, 
account, where mixed Jabor is employed, without | however, interest should be charged, and an insur- 
regard to comparisons between the cost of the two j) ance, graduated to the average duration ofa horse’s 
kinds ; but where the experiment is attempted to | life, at so much per cent. on ihe cost and interest, 
test the real advantage on either side, Charges ac- | inclusive. Hence a horse costing $100 would stand 
count should be subsequently credited ; first, by an | you in $106 at the end of the year. His average du- 
account headed Free Labor account, and then for one | ration of life being fifteen years, it would depend 
called Slave Labor account, in ratio to the numbers | upon his age, both at the time purchased and at each 
of each used. Where the colored portion are aj] | subsequent computing period. For instance, a horse 
slaves, they invariably dine separately from the | being fit for work at four, is in his prime from six to 
whites, and with the care that should be exercised | eight, and usually begins to decline from ten years 
in attempting to establish this important question, a | od—so that on a horse five years old costing $100, 
just division of food of the same quality, may be | the risk would be as for ten years, at $8 per annum 
conducted, by weighing out the meat; and by this | for the first and second years—g9 for the third and 
means the two accounts can be at once charged for | fourth—¢10 for the fifth and sixth——g1} for the sev- 
their separate outlay. enth and eighth, and $12 for the ninth and tenth.— 
Where either free or slave labor is exclusively em-| The horse, after attaining to his ‘teens, is as likely 
ployed, Labor account is the proper heading for this | to live, if well used, as when younger; so that the 
species of expense. risk does not inerease much, if any, in proportion to 
Your diary, as will be seen, should always exhibit | increased ratio for the age. j 
the nature, time, and description of hands employed We now present a statement, computed from reli- 
each day, on each particular description of labor. | able data ; our own books and diary. 
We pass now to a brief consideration of Live Dr. Horse 6 years old. 
Stock accounts, which we, for evident considerations |'To prime cost, . . . . . . . + . $100.00 





advise to have distinguished by their several natural a 
species ; one of the chief of which is their total dis- | * * interest CONGO, « & sce 6 
similarity in the economy of husbandry, from habits | * “ insurance, orrisk,say . . . . . « « 8.00 
to uses. * cost of keep, averaging ¢6permenth, . 72.00 


« 


interest on do. $£9 avg. 6 months for cost 
of keep and expenses feeding, . . . . 267 
shoeing and medicine, atleast . . . . 6.00 
cost and wear of harness, for cart, per ann., 5.00 
attendance, propor. of 5 h. to $10 per menth 
1—hand, | time, crf0 c. per menth, . 6.00 


Horse Account.—Under this caption should be 
included every thing of the species, upon the proper- 
ty, unless indeed, where there is an income indepen- 
cent of the estate, cut of which coach horses, as lux- 
uries, are distinctly maintained. But unless this is 
strictly the case—even when a span of horses, or a 


aman « 
7 





single carriage horse is kept for convenience and anes 
$105.67 
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Or at the lowest prices for feed (capital) 205.67 
being more than the prime cost, per annum, or the 
nett profit of fifteen acres of wheat land, worth $50, 
yielding twenty bushels per acre; which has to be 
produced first, although the horse may repay it after- 
wards. 

This will however, be reduced by crediting him 
with his work and manure. 

Our diary gives five days out of the seven, as the 
average work done by our horses,} for the last three 
years; and, as every farmer knows, a horse should be 
kept at work as constantly as possible. 

A horse can be hired in our neighborhood, at 25 
ets. per day, the hirer feeding him; so that we may 
safely credit him, 

By 260 days work at 50 cts. per day, $130.00 
** manure—2 loads per month, worth 50 cts. 12.00 


Total to his credit, 142.00 
leaving a balance against him of $63 67 


which shows that, when worked five days out of se- 
ven, he pays a profit of $36,33 on his keep—or near- 
ly 18 per ct. on both cost and expenses. 

Since writing the foregoing, I find in the Farmer’s 
Library, an extract from the Royal Eng. Ag. Soc. 
Journal, from the pen of a relative, Edward Bowly, 
Esq. of Sidington, Gloucestershire, Eng., and shall 
take the liberty of transcribing the whole, in support 
of my first position. See ext. in Far. Lib. No 6 p.353. 

Cow account.—This heading would be more eu- 
phoneous, were it styled “ Dairy account;” and 
where the dairy branch,—such as cheese, butter, milk 
and cream—is the main object in keeping a stock of 
cows, it is the proper heading; but where a breeding 
stock is kept; or a number of ordinary cows, for the 
purpose of converting coarse provender into manure ; 
the dairy yield being a secondary consideration, we 
would adhere to the above title. 

But in all cases, as with every other particular ac- 
count, the cost, interest and keep should be debited— 
and also, in this case, it should be charged to dairy 
fixtures and utensils. It should be credited by dairy 
returns; sales of veal, hides, and beef; skimmed 
milk fed to swine,—whatever be consumed in the 
house; and manure. ‘This last item being considered | 
worth about one and a half dollars per month, for ail 
purposes, everywhere. ! | 

Hog account—or Swine account, being debited to | 
the cost, &c., the only dillerence in this account be- | 
ing, that the old lady sow, should at once be credited 
for her litter,—-if sold, by the cash proceeds ; but if | 
kept, at one doljar per head, for a good breed, will | 
appear to her credit, at the end of the year, by the | 
increase of stock on hand; the food having already | 
been charged. 

Sheep account, likewise, in almost all respects. We | 
would merely hint at interest on “the good-for-noth- | 
ing-else” land on which they browse ; and that wash- 
ed wool; means the live fleece thoroughly cleansed | 
before being clipped. } 

House account, which we have not yet opened in 
our supposed entries ; is for the expenses of the fami- 
ly of the master, residing on the place, or of the mas- 
ter and overseer, where both are resident: or of the 
latter alone, when the proprietor resides elsewhere, | 
although he may draw a portion of his subsistence 
from his estate, as house expenses, properly such, 
pertain to the dwelling house, and its inmates. 

Every item drawn trom the farm, down to a shoat 
or chicken, should be charged to the debit of house, 
and to the credi. f their respective accounts on the | 
farm. 





The mistress of the establishment should have the 
particular charge of this account, and hand in her 
vouchers once a month for adjustment to the farm 
account keeper. 

We may here be permitted to say, that the over- 
seer, employed in the absence of the owner, should 
not be considered qualified to discharge all the duties 
of his station, unless he can read, write and calculate 
simple accounts. 

A vegetable, fruit, and a poultry account, should 
be severally opened where these items are of any 
prominence whatever, subject to the same rules of 
debit and credit, as other particular accounts. 

Cash, Labor and Land accounts, we propose con- 
sidering in the following section, somewhat more in 
proportion to their magnitude, as particular accounts 
representing a portion of our substance. 

Individual accounts, such as John Brown’s, are 
easily understood, and do not, therefore, require 
much explanation. 

Each is debited for what he buys, to the account 
bought of; the debit in his account and the credit in 
the other account, balancing in a tral balance. 

Your personal account being so intimatety blended 
with Loss & Profit, we shall consider them together. 

Cincinnatus. 

*Thaer considers 12 per ct. the proper interest to 
charge on floating items, where the current rate usu- 
ally was 5 per cent. 

}Thaer’s experience gave as the capacity of the 
hirer, 400 days, and his French translators gave ez- 
actly what mine have performed, viz: 260 days.—See 
Far. Library No. 3, fo. 44, note. 








At the first Agricultural Meeting for the season at 
the State House, Boston, among other subjects on the 
tapis, was the Potato rot. 

Mr. Cole thought the rot should be ascribed chiefly 
to atmospheric influence. He said apples of various 
kinds had been affected in the same way. Jewett’s 
Fne Red he had known for 30 years, and he had never 
seen itso much atiected with rot as in the last autumn. 
He thought the atmosphere might affect various kinds 
of fruits in the same way as it affects the potato. 

Amos Clarke, said he found warts on his diseased 
potatoes—the Blues and the Rohans, but not on the 
Long Reds—though all were planted and treated 
alike. The rot had increased since they were put 
into the cellar. 

Abel Gleason, had mixed peat muck with stable 
manure, in °44, and found his potatoes more sound 
than where clear manure was used. In 1845 he was 
very careful in selecting seed. None of his own or 
of his neighbors rotted. Potatoes had not rotted in 
°45 as in °44,in any place that he had heard from in 
this State. 

J. A. Morton, said he could not learn much from 
any one as to the cause of the rot. Where he put 
lire in the hill last spring his own potatoes we.e not 
rotten; he putasmall handful in each hill. He could 
not be positive whether lime did any good. He 
thought potatoes had rotted more in the wes of the 
State in °45 than in 744. 

A motion was now made to choose a Committee to 
name a subject, at each meeting, to be discussed at 
the following one ;—also to engage some person to 


| commence the evening’s work, by an address of half 


an hour’s length. 

The President was requested to name a subject for 
the next evening, and he proposed “The application 
of manures.” 
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GOLDSBOROUGH’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKING MACHINE. 





Mr. Editor :—To obviate the necessity of replying | 
to a number of letters and enquiries on the subject of | 
Goldsborough’s Shelling Machine (most of them from | 
subscribers to the “American Farmer”) has induced | 
us tosend you the above cut, and this description, | 
which we think is sufficiently explicit to be und r-| 
stood—as appears by the cut, the machine is simple | 
and very strong, the cylinder is made of cast Iron, | 
(and the surface filled with jogs at regular intervals) | 
and secured by wrought iron bands. On the concave, 
(over which the cylinder works) are placed revoly- | 
ng spiral shaped bars, which, with the concave frame, 





springs back more or less according to the pressure 
of the corn on it. 

This machine is capable of shelling 1200 bushels, 
or Husking and shelling 700 bushels of corn per day, 
breaks none of the grains, and Jeaves none on the cob; 
we think it decidedly the best machine (all things 
considered) in the country for extensive corn grow- 
ers. Price $40. 

Also, Petigrew’s Corn Shellers, on the Bark Mill 
principle—made to erder. Price $80. 

h. Smuvciair, Jr. & Co., 
Plough & Machine Manufacturers, No. 62 Light-st. 








“PREMIUM PLOUGH.” } 

To the Editor of the Jmerican Farmer. | 
Sir :—As a friend of Agriculture, and desirous to! 
see it flourish in a}! its various branches, J read with | 
regret the article in your last paper, over the name | 
of “Boston Plough.” Such articles show excited 
feelings proceeding from envy, disappointment, or 
other unworthy causes that should never be found in 
the bosom of a farmer or Agricultural artisan. I do| 
not charge the writer of “Boston Plough” with any 
such motives, but I speak of such articles as too often | 
proceeding from such feelings. ‘Boston Plough” is | 
however to blame, for writing without having the | 
facts to rely upon. He intimates that Sinclair & Co. 
had no competitors. They produced a splendid 
“array” of Ploughs, among which were the best N. | 
York City and North-River Ploughs—the Hill-side— | 
Davis—other Maryland Ploughs, and the celebrated | 
“Wiley,” &c. &c. And Mr. Whitman had several | 
sizes of the “Prouty & Mears” or “Boston Centre | 
Draught Plough”—and they were all examined close- | 
ly by the committee. They were not tried, because | 
each of the committee was a practical planter who, 
had been for some time past familiar with each sort | 
there exhibited, particularly familiar with the Boston | 
Centre Draught, and partial to it, as a plough for a! 
smooth turf, or other lands freed from all obstructions, | 
but they deemed “The Maryland Plough” (in thei 


language of the Society for Premium) “the best 
plough suitable for all purposes.” If the committee 
had considered “the Boston Plough” as the best, it 
would have so reported it to the Society. and if under 
the By-Laws it had received no premium, certain it 
is no other plough would have received any, for the 
premium was designed for the “best plough exhibit- 


\ed,” and if the same plough is esteemed the best, it 
| . we . * . = 
| will be so reported for years in succession, whether 


the premium follows the award or net. In 1844, the 


| Boston Plough received the Premium; two of the 


same committee were again on the said committee 
for 1845, and they observed that the ‘Maryland 
Plough” had undergone such improvements as to ren- 
der it superior to the “Boston Plough” and so report- 
ed. These are facts. And it will be perceived there- 
fore that “Boston Plough,” is mistaken in supposing 
itself justified in submitting to an “impartial public” 
the inference that Sinclair & Co., are unworthy of 
“confidence” —This is submitted to the same Public 
in order that injustice may not be done to that highly 
respectable and valuable Agricultural House, so long 
an¢ favorably known as “Sinclair & Moore’s,” and 
recently as R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. and for the pur- 
pose of showing that the Prince George’s Ag. Society 
will mete out “honor to whem honor is due,” and 
maintains the motto “Fiat justicia rwat calum.” 


Ox or THE Jupces oF PLows. 
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THE “AMERICAN FARMER. nothing z in the slightest degree calculated to ) tinge the cheek of 
modesty, is ever to be found ia their pages. 
{iG-Single numbers for sale, and subscriptions received at 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUA aes 1846. our book-store, for any of the above works. 














1 — 
Tue Bartimore American, one ofthe oldest as it is one of 
* hd ? 
Maa yland Far. ee ers? Club. the ablest aud most dignified journals of our country, commen- 
The next meeting of the Club will be held on WEDNES- ced the new year in a be autiful new dress, with an enlarge- 
DAY, the Lith inst. at 7 o'clock, P. M. at Union Haut, corner | ment of its dimensions by the addition of four columns there- 
“= —_ e = ef y Tripoiett’s oe Ye ' . to. We rejoice to see these evidences of the prosperity of this 
nile el 8 se your we i are requeste { s12- : + 
nify the mye ishe ~~" oo ‘ f‘the oe. ee admirably conducted paper; as a connexion with the estab- 
The Constitution and By-laws will be printed and ready for | !!s!™ent fora number of years, enables us to testify to the un- 
distribution at the next mecting. By order, ceasing labor and watchfulness which has enabled its editors 
to place their journal in its present eminent position. 
ktineiainhdpaeidemiieie 








Samu. Sanps, Rec. Sec. 





——eeee : ——-- | We have received a very interesting communica- 

Dr. Mese’s Appress—We publish in this month’s “Farm- | tion from a correspondent, descriptive of the general 
ex” the Address of Dr. Muse, of this State, delivered before management of a stock and tillage Farm on the bor- 
he New Castle (Del.) Agricultural Society, at its last meeting. | ders of Scotland and England—its publication, is, 
It contains @ vast mo:ount of practical information, and em- | however , necessarily deferred until our next, the ar- 
braces a great varicty of details of experiments, which cannot rangeme ate for this No. prec Juding its insertion 
fail to arrest the attention of the enlightened agriculturist. To | at present—We hope our correspondent will con- 
Dr. Muse and Judge Chambers, the farmers of Maryland are | tinue to contribute to our columns, as we are confi- 
deeply indebted for their zeal and liberality in testing the va- dent his writings will be found very accej itable to 
rious new thinys td ich are continually being presented to the our readers. 

“ntio “the public—thus leading the ; fre ily ¢ | . . . 
attention of the public—thus leading the way, frequently at 20) 4 eommunication on Bone Dust, was received too 
inconsiderable cost of time and money, to test their value—We | late for this No which we much regret 

‘ 2 iC a — g . 

flatter ourself that we shail receive the hearty thanks of our > 
readers for the well seasoned repast furnished Uicm in the pub- We call attention to the advertisement on another 
ici “the Dr’s. address. 7 . .4: * 
lication of the Dr’s. addr page, of A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American 

GUANO.—The publisher of the .dmerican Farmer, having Asriculturist, who, it will be seen, has opened an 
, merchants of | establishinent in the city of New York for the sale 
this city, for the sale of Guano, is ready to su any quantity | of various matters required by Agriculturists. His 

» shortest notice. ‘This Guano has been subject to the . 

at the shorte Ae He: >i earimgensiee , skill and experience in such matters, will render 
t°st of analysis in New York and Baltimore, by the most emi- ‘ P : , 
nent Chemists, and pronounced in ali respects, equal to the best him a safe medium through which those wanting 
in thiscountry. Professor Dicaren, of Baltimore, to whoma | Supplies from that quarter can be supplied, and we 

-e| of vas shed for analyzatic las made a repe } \ 
parce! ol rte co a ee a is mace areport | bespeak for him the patronage of the farmers and 
tiereon, Which may be examined at the office of the ‘Farmer.’ | . . ad . . 

ere .g —=«Sinhac a vy ee 
Having recently been eng planters of the South.—Subscriptions to his ‘meri 


ed in the analyzation of other Gu- | 
anoes now in the market, he was enabled to compare it with 














been appointed the Agent of Mevsrs. Rodeu 















| can .2zriculturist,” one of the best works, published, 
the best, and remarks as follows : | by the by, will be received at our bookstore. 
| 
| 


“ As this result corresponds remarkably with that which 7 


usually given, of the most ep roe d chemi wialysis of t WasntINGTON Sew: NTY, Mp.—F: rom a letter from 
Peruvien Guano, end that its ; cal characters are identical ‘ 
with it, [ have not the least hesitation in pronouneing it of one of our patrons, we make the following extract 
equal commercial value to the best in the market, (according |; —agnd would add, that. fertile as are the lands of that 
to the convictions of those Who have tried the article from its |. ’ i 
various sources,)—I may add, that having had an opportunity | Tich county, we are satisfied, they could be made still 
» of examining several parcels of Guano, : 3 o» | : ° 4 = 
recently, of examining several parcels of Guano, at this time in | more productive by attention to the science of agri- 
the Baltimore market, I could rearcely, even independent of | a ‘ ee. 
a chemical analysis, have mistaxen its identity with the Peru- | Culture. Experience in otber states, and particular- 
an — ae ee gaa ed ae nce bean Gecived, ly that of New York, has shown that the best of 
ry S$} miy, . . wd hae”? “ 

Jands can be reduced to a state nearly worthless, for 
want of the knowledge which would enable the ow- 
ners to supply them with that food which is requisite 
to meet the deficiency caused by the growing crops 
of each succeeding year—We hope a more lively in- 

» 7 vale s Tach} y —— 
per published in this city, edited by Park Benjamin, a name | Test will be awakened in Wa hington County 
familiar to the literary world ; and the numbers which have | there are not wanting men within her borders, capa- 
alreddy appeared, give assurance that his fame as a writer | ble of drawing the attention of the agricultural com- 
will suffer no diminution by his present undertaking. He is | munity to the subject, and they owe it to themselves 
assisted by the author of “Major Jones’ Courtship,” “Chroni- it t b th | = 
cles of Pineville,” wand other humorous sketches, the scenes of and their country, to estir themselves in crea ting a 
which are laidin the Southern states, and have gained for tue | feeling which, if properly directed, will add grec atly 
writer much celebrity for wit and humor—#2per aanum. to the wealth and prosperity of their county--for 

We have received the following Magazines : Graham’s, Go- they 1 may rest assured, that the natural advantages 

fey’s. Columbiy rt ’s W ustre rch &2 ¢ 1 
= 57 9 acne ncasgagie age es tr rch $3 a year, | they now possess will not save them from falling be- 
25 ¢. for single numbers ; also the Ladies’ National, £2, or 1&e. 

“i pape onal, $2, or 1c. | hind in competition with their brethren in the West, 
single number. These magazines are most beautifully gotten +2 casas 

up, the engravings are of the highest order, and the contents | WhO are now obtaining greater facilities of transport- 
of each work are of that character which every parent } may ing their produce to market; or with those who, be- 
with full confidence place within the reach of his iamily, as | ing nearer to the principal market of our State, are 






Tre Satvepay Post, and Tue Purrapevrmta. Covrier, 
are regularly received at this office—They are published in 
Philadelphia, and are among the very best family newspapers 
issued in this country—&2 per ann. or 6 cts. per single copy. 


Tue Westerx Continent, is the title of a new weekly pa- 
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so improving their farms as to be enabled to vie with 
them in the amount of products obtained from a giv- 
enamountof land. But to the extract: 

“ Our Washington County lands are proverbial for 
their fertility, but let me assure you, sir, that they 
can be vastly improved by a little * book farming,” 
such as is recommended by your Journal, We have 
hundreds of acres here poor enough ; though not nat- 
urally so, but rendered poor by a course of manage- 
ment dictated by ignorance and prejudice, and kept 
so by the perverseness of those who adhere to old 
customs, because their ‘‘ Fathers did so;”’ and whose 
skulls are as impervious to the lights of Science, as 
is Gibraltar to a musket ball. But we must hope 
for the better. We want some energetic men here, 
such as you have in a Bowly, a Calvert, a Bowie, a 
Brookes, and so on, to put the wheel in motion, and 
my humble word for it, the product of our land 
would far exceed what it now is. By the bye, can- 
not your Farmers’ Club, (which is an excellent So- 
ciety) do something for the Country, and for them- 
selves, by importing some of the Alpaca Sheep? 
They certainly would be a great addition to our 
stock. I must conclude by wishing you every suc- 
cess possible ; and at the same time assure you, that 
I will use my endeavors to obtain subscribers to 
your Journal in my neighborhood.” G. F. K. 

In due time our Club, we hope, will be found do- 
ing its part in the way suggested by our correspon- 
dent—in the meantime, we are enabled to say, 
thata public spirited farmer of our vicinity, is mak- 
ing arrangements to procure some of the Alpacas, 
and we hope he may be successful. 


THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY. 


The seventh, or January number, of this excellent 
monthly Journal has been received by us. As our 
readers are aware, it is published in New York by 
Greeley & McElrath, and edited by that benefactor of 
Agriculture, John S. Skinner, Esq., a gentleman so 
vell known to husbandmen that his name has become 
a kind of household god in every homestead, where 
intelligence has its abode, from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the far off mountains of the West—the prai- 
ries of the south-west, and the savannahs of the south. 
Look where we may amongst the reading farmers and 
planters of our far stretching land, and it would be 
difficult to find a well informed individual among 
them, but will tell you, that he knows John S. Skin- 
ner “like a book,” as old Mr. Hughes would say— 
And why is itso? Simply, because he is the father of 
Agricultural literature in this country, and that he 
has been its steadfast friend for the third of a century 
—because from the first period of his taking the 
plough in hand—whether the team he drove was his 
own or belonged to some one else, he has continued 
to hoe his row, or turn his furrow, with that zeal 
which told the heart as well as the head was devoted 
to the improvement of the soil——A pretty dilemma 
we have got ourself into. We took pen in hand to 


notice the book, but had hardly commenced before 
our partiality for the editor caused us to forget our 
purpose ; but as we have but little space to spare, 
we must cry halt as to the man, and speak of his ad- | 





mirably filled pages. The present number contains a 
continuation of “Thaers’ principles of agriculture”-— 
a notice of a new treatise on milch cows, by which 
it is reduced to certainty, not only to tell how much 
milk a cow will give, but how much her female off- 
spring, with which she may be pregnant will also give. 
This, the reader will say, is a little too heavy a tax 
for human belief, and yet the translator professes to 
be an unwilling convert to the truth of the theory— 
A notice of the Maryland Farmers’ Club, written with 
all that piquant playfulness in which the editor excels 
all other men—a sketch of Farm buildings, by Wilk- 
inson, accompanied by a lucid description by the 
draughtsman, as well as remarks by the editor--an 
excellent paper on the operation of lime, by Robert 
McTurk, Esq., of Hastings Hall, Dumfrieshire, Scot- 
land—The Housewife’s department, filled with valu- 
able recipes--Thoughts on the distribution of labor; 
besides many others of deep interest to the economy 
and management of the farm. 

The notice of the Maryland Farmers’ Club, is 
written so much in the vein of those savory articles, 
which in by-gone times we used to feast upon, from 
the same finished peu, that we cannot refrain from 
extracting from it: 

“We have already more than once expressed our 
humble persuasion of the utility of Farmers’ Cruss ; 
and fee] much gratified in the belief that they will 
spring up and do good service in all parts of the Union. 

The one which has been recently formed at Balti- 
more, Md., has started right foot foremost, by taking 
effectual measures to promote intellectual inquiry and 
scientific investigation into matters of obvious importance. 
The results of such investigations bring new facts to 
light, lift Agriculture from the mire, cause it to be re- 
spected as a pursuit worthy at once to task and to 
amuse the mind of the scholar and the man of science; 
and according as it is pursued in that spirit, te aug- 
ment the best sort of stock, that man can covet or 
possess—the stock of knowledge. We rejoice to know 
that we shall see, from time to time, the proceedings 
of this respectable Club in their ‘‘orgun,” the old 
American Farmer; which, by the bye, has come out 
in new and fashionable attire, looking as fresh and 
vigorous as an old fruit tree recently and judiciously 
pruned and washed over and scrubbed with soap suds 
and sunds! The Club could not have a better Re- 
pository for their good works. We would gladly 
copy ail their proceeding as we find them in the Bal- 
timore Patriot, but that cannot be expected of a work 
like this, intended so much more for the promulgation 
of principles than for the register of details.” 


SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

In a former number we noticed the admirable 
work, entitled, the ‘mericen Shepherd,” by L. 
4. Morrell, and promised to recur to it again. 
This we do now with the more pleasure, as a subse- 
quent re-perusal of the Book has confirmed us in 
our former opinion that, taken as a whole, it is the 
best one ever published for the uses and purposes of 
those of American sheep breeders, who may either 
be engaged in the business, or intend to embark in it. 
The very intelligent author has not only availed him- 
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self, in the compilation and writing of his work, of | best pasture, in order that they may be put in good 


the lights reflected by European authors, but has 
done so with regard to some of the most extensive 
wool growers in America; thus laying before his 
readers a mass of the most invaluable information, 
so collected and arranged as to be presented in the 
most intelligible form. Superadded to these sources 
of information, he has thrown in the results of his 
Own greatexperience. Thus, as it were, placing be- 
fore the public eye, that which his judgment approves, 
and rejecting that which is not adapted to the habits 
and condition of the people of our own country. In 
separating, as he has done, the chaff from the wheat, 
and retaining nothing but what can be rendered prac- 
tically useful, Mr. Morrell has rendered a most ac- 
ceptable service to the Agricultural public, and en- 
titled his Book to a place in every farmer and plan- 
ter’s Library. To the man who makes Sheep-rais- 
ing a primary object on his estate—to him who makes 
wool his money-crop,—we look upon the purchase of 
the “‘.4merican Shepherd,” as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to success, and therefore commend the pub- 
lication to the patronage of the whole agricultural 
community, 

In what we are about to abstract from the work we 
shall use brevity, contenting ourself with stating the 
substance of each chapter sufficiently clear, however, 
in our own language, to be understood. 

Cuance From Dry to Green Foon. 


Sheep which may have been confined in yards or } 


sheds upon hay or fodder, through the winter, should 
not be suddenly turned to grass in the spring; but it 
is better to suffer them to graze for an hour or two 


daily for a week first—during which period they | 


should be fed during the residue of the day upon good 
hay and a smal! portion of grain. 
have had regular supplies of roots, through the win- 
ter, the danger of turning them to grass in the spring 
is greatly reduced. 

Seranatine THe Weak From THE STRoNc. 

The weak should be separated from the strong 
Sheep—the ewes about to yean, and the yearlings 
particularly require this attention, and should be put 
upon the best feed and pasture to bring them up in 
condition. 

Taccine or Sueep. 

Before being turned to pasture in the spring, sheep 
should undergo the operation of being tagged, which 
consists in clipping off the wool from about and below 
the dock and from between the thighs. This precau- 
tion avoids that accumulation of filth in these regions, 
and prevents the animal from being fly-blown, as it 
protects against soreness and ulceration. 

Curtinc Horns anv Floors. 


condition at the earliest period. 
Lamsine. 

Time of parturition to be determined by climate 
and circumstances. In the northern and middle 
states, the month of May is considered the most eli- 
gible. Where houses are provided, an earlier peri- 
od may answer. 

Ewes in Jamb should be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible, and care paid to their food. Its quality should 
be good, and given in such quantity as to keep them 
in good condition without making them fat, as that 
state is injurious, and sometimes induces abortion. 
They should be kept during winter and early spring 
exempt from storms and cold. 

SaLTING. 

Attention must be paid to salting the sheep, and 
especially after being turned to pasture. The plen- 
tiful use of salt is found tobe preventive of the Liver- 
rot and scouring. Two quarts to the 100 sheep, once 
a week, is stated as about the proper quantity. They 
may be either salted on the ground or in troughs. 

Wasuina. 

The operation of washing should not be performed 
until both the weather and water is comparatively 
warm—say about the 25th of May till the Ist of June. 
A good day, when the sun shines brightly, should be 
selected—tlic time to commence from 10 o’clock A. 
M. to 12 o’clock, M. If any dung locks be upon the 
sheep they should be cut off before the sheep is wash- 
ed, and for this end, a sharp pair of shears should be 
at hand. 

A running stream with a gravelly bottom is per- 
haps the best and most economical place. Wh 


ne | there is no such stream at hand Mr. Morrell recom- 
With those who | 


mends 
A Vat 

Made of two inch pine plank, held together by 3 
inch oak gripes. The one he uses is about 9 feet 
long, 44 feet wide, and 3} feet deep. The troughs 
which conduct the water to it are about 18 inches 
above the level of the top of the vat. 

On one side of the vat isa permanent platform 
made of stone and floored with plank, the surface 
having a gentle inclination towards the vat, on which 
the sheep are held for a minute or more, after being 
washed, that the water may drain from the fleece. 

Beside the vat (not in it) and upon the platform 
stands one of the washers, and a temporary staging 
on the opposite side accommodates another. One 
man is employed to bring the sheep from a small 
pond close at hand, and put them into the vat, in 
which two are held at a time by another at the lower 
end, for two or three minutes, with a view to soften 





At the time of tagging, should they require it, the 
horns of the sheep should be cut and their hoofs 
paired. 


Drartine For THE Butcner. 
Such sheep as may be intended to be sold to the 
butcher, should be selected in spring and put into the | 


the dirt. The washers then take them, and each 
holds one under the troughs or spouts, turning them 
in every position to receive the full benefit from the 
fall of the water, which proceeds with such force as 
to dislodge the dirt rapidly, and in a much briefer 
time than it can be done by squeezing. When the 
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' supply of water is full no squeezing will be necessary, 


except, perhaps, the belly and thigh wool. As soon 
as the sheep held by the man for soaking pass from 
his hands to the washers, he is immediately supplied 
with others ; and thus while two are soaking, two 
others are being washed under the spouts. One end 
of the vat being set a little below a level, the dirt 
passes freely off, and consequently the water is con- 
paratively pure, the good effects of which will be 
seen in the almost cotton whiteness of the inner 
portion of the fleece. As to eradicating all the dirt 
from the external surface of wool when upon the 
sheep, it is not expected, for it is impossible to ac- 
complish it; and therefore it must be left to the 
cleansing process of the manufacturer. Soap may be 
advantageously used in the process of washing. 

After the sheep have been washed, they should be 
turned upon a thickly covered sward, that no dirt may 
collect on the fleeces before they are shorn. Driving 
along dusty roads after being washed must be avoided. 

CasTRaTION anD Dockina. 

According to the size of the lamb and the weather, 
these operations should be performed when the lambs 
are from 5 to 20 days old—always in good mild 
weather, and early in the morning. 

The lambs must be brought without hurry from 
the field. Confine them in a small pound, to prevent 
their being heated from exercise. 

The following is the mode recommended, being the 
one practiced by the author for many years: 

“One catches a lamb and seats himself astride a 
narrow plank or scantling, which is placed at an in- 
clination of about 30 degrees, pressing the back of 
the lamb firmly against the belly, and with his hands 
grasps the hind legs, drawing them upwards and to- 
wards him, so that the scrotum is fairly exposed for 
the operation. ‘The operator with a sharp knife cuts 
off about one-half to two-thirds of the testicle bag; 
ten drops his knife, and draws out one of the testi- 
cles at a time, till a portion of the connecting cord 
is seen, which he divides by the friction of his thumb 
andnail. This mode of division lacerates the cord, 
and less bleeding will follow than if done by a sharp 
instrument. It may, to some, appear unnecessary, 
and therefore objectionable, to cut off so much of the 
scrotum or bag ; but if dislodged of its contents, it is 
certainly quite a useless affair, the little wool growing 
upon it being almost worthless, and a bother always 
to the tagger and shearer when cutting it off. No 
danger can arise, if the ointment, which will be pre- 
sently spoken of, is used.” 

“After the testicles are removed, the operator grasps 
the tail of the lamb, and severs it about one inch frora 
the root.” 

“The castration and docking being performed, use 
must be made of an ointment made as follows: To 1 
quart of tar, add 2 Ibs. oflard, warm them into a li- 
quid and then add a gill of spirits of turpentine, and 
apply it to the parts, with a soft swab, and for one or 
two inches around them. This is very healthy in its 
effects, prevents inflammation from colds, and what 
is of most consequence, is an effectual guard against 
the attacks of the maggot fly.” 

“The Jambs are put out of the pound as fast as 
each has passed the operation, and are disposed to 
be very quiet, which is quite right, as it checks the 


discharge of blood. Let them remain for an hour or 
more, if the pasture to which they are to be turned 
is distant, and then they may be moved off, but very 


slowly.” 
(To be Continued.) 








THE WHEAT FLY. 


“An Essay upon the Wheat-fly, and some species allied 
to it” —is the title of a work, in pamphlet form, by 
Asa Fitch, M. D. of Salem, N. Y., being a republi- 
cation, from the American Quarterly Journal of Ag- 
riculture and Science, Vol. 2, No. 2—for which we 
are indebted to the Author. 

A sufficient knowledge of Entomology, to enable the 
practical farmer to detect the family, and consequeut- 
ly the habits, of all destructive species of insects, is 
“doubtless, much to be coveted ; and in no way, per- 
haps, can an abstruse science be better inculcated, 
than by unassuming tracts, confined to the peculiar 
habits of a common enemy to the husbandman; and 
thus, ina few words, attracting his attention to the 
preservation of his own interests. 

Entomology, like all the other sciences, is sur- 
rounded by a paraphernalia of technology, which, it 
would be better, for practical purposes, to explain, 
concerning each particular insect, brought specially 
to the notice of the tiller of the soil; who, however 
sedulous in the pursuit of information, on all topics 
which should interest him, cannot be expected to be 
au fait of nice distinctions in Latin and Greek names 
for colors, shapes and characteristics. This general 
objection bas, in the present instance, been most hap- 
pily obviated, by the introduction of a well colored 
plate, correctly representing the colors, and forma- 
tion, as seen through a microscope, of each, and also 
the natural size of the insect mainly treated of. 

Agriculture owes a vast deal of its improvement to 
the researches of doctors of medicine ; who from 
their education, and, as is sometimes the case, their 
learned leisure, combined with a natural taste for 
rural life, are in every way qualified to penetrate the 
arcanum of nature, and reveal her most latent truths. 

When we look at the microscopic lineaments of the 
insect which deyastates, at different intervals, whule 
sections of grain growing regions, we are at first dis- 
posed to question the scientific data, upon which its 
ability to perform so much, is drawn; but when we 

reflect its “name is legion”—a physical as well as 
moral truth, explains the apparent mystery—what 
one cannot perform, many may accomplish with fa- 
cility. 

Our own experience—and we may hope, that of 
our readers—will only enable us to confirm but a 
few of the facts, as set forth in the very perspicuous 
and comprehensible style of Dr. Fitch. 

We have ourselves been startled by the ery of 
|“ Wolf!” when only astray lamb or two has entered 
| the fold—in the small, dark fly, which is seen hover- 
| ing over our wheat fields, when in blossom, as if at- 
| tracted by the saccharine juice in the flower. 
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The Cecidomyia tritici, as the clear winged species is 
classified by Kirby, is very different from ali our no- 
tions of ‘the fly;” having but littte or no affinity to 
the Hessian fly, whose history is still a matter of 
speculation. It appears to have been seen in V irgin- 
ia, by Col. Langdon Carter, as early as 1768—where- 
as its foreign history, ‘distinct and unequivocal,” 
to cite from the text, dates no further back, than 
1771—-so that there can be no doubt of our title to 
priority, as to its disecovery—we trust, however, it has 
not acquired a further right by settlement, although 
from the locality of the first authority, we have rea- 
son to apprehend its vicinage. 

As it is not likely the whole treatise will find its 
way to all of our numerous patrons, we have marked 
and shall extract, the leading features and means, by 
which its presence may be detected,—and by what 
manner it is proposed to remedy the evil. 

* The common reader will get the most clear and 
definite idea of the appearance of the wheat-fly, by 
being told that it looks almost exactly like the wheat 
worm with wings and legs added to it. These mem- 
bers, however, are so very small as to be scarcely 
recognized by the naked eye, except when fixed in- 
tently upon the object. 

The neap of the female Cecidomyia tritici is of an 
orbiculate or flattened-globular form, with the eyes 
forming its periphery. These are large, occupying 
full two-thirds of theentire head. They are of a 
deep black color, and are separated from each other 
on the top of the head only by a slight and almost im- 
perceptible cleft, so that when viewed in front they 
appear like a continuous broad black band surround- 
ing the head, and interrupted only below at the 
mouth, thus resembling a horseshoe in their figure. 
The face is pale yellow. In its centre, and contigu- 


ous to each other, are two yellow tubercles or spher- | 


ical eminences, more or less conspicuous, on which 
the antennz are inserted, and which are by some re- 
garded as forming a joint of these organs, in addition 
to the number commonly stated. The entenne are 
of a deep brown or black color, less intense than 
the eyes. They are of about the same Jength as the 
body, and composed of twelve joints. Each joint is 
commonly oblong, with a marked contraction in its 
middle, a shape which is sometimes designated as 
‘coarctiform,’ and is surrounded with a whirl or row 
of hairs near its base, and another near its apex.* 
The joints are ordinarily about thrice as ong as they 
are broad, their diameter being but little less than 
that of their legs. They are connected together by a 
slender thread intervening between each joint, and 
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about a fourth as long as the joints themselves. The 
two palpi are pale yellow, and clothed with shortish 
hairs : each is composed of four oval joints ; the ter 
minal one being longer, but of the same diameter 
with the preceding. 

The tHorax is of a pale yellow color; its upper 
side commonly tinged with fulvous brown, which 
sometimes, though rarely, forms three vitte or longi. 
tudinal spots forward of the middle. It is of ano. 
vate form, its greatest breadth being immediately 
back of the wing sockets. Its vertical diameter 
much exceeds the transverse, as is common in most 
species of Tipulide, the breast jutting down far be- 
low the Jevel of the head and abdomen. The poisers 
are oval, honey-yellow, their pedicels with a strong 
notch in the middle of their anterior sides. 

The appomen throughout is of an orange color, 
more inclining to red than yellow. [ts broadest part 
scarcely equals the thorax in diameter. It is of an 
ovate form, attenuated towards its tip, whence the 
two valvular sheaths of the ovipositor are often seen 
more or Jess exserted, and sometimes the apex of the 
ovipositor itself projecting between them like a fine 
slender thread. According to Mr. Curtis, by a slight 
pressure on the abdomen of the living insect, the ovi- 
positor can be made to protrude, and may then be 
drawn out to nearly thrice the length of the body. 

The wines are hyaline and colorless, appearing 
like thin plates of glass or mica, but reflecting the 
tints of the rainbow, particularly the violet, when 
viewed in certain directions. Their margins are 
densely ciliated with longish hairs, and their surface 
is covered with minute pubescence. The mediasti- 
nal or submarginal nerve is but slightly distant from 
the costal (marginal), and becomes confluent with it 
rather forward of the middle of the exterior margin. 
From its middle, it sends a small connecting nerve 
backward to the posteestal. The postcestal, which is 





| 








*Not unfrequently, however, singular anomalies 
occur in these joints. Thus in some the contraction 
will be so considerable as to cause the segment to ap= | 
pear like two globular joints slightly but distinctly | 
separated from each other; whilst other segments of 
the same series are abbreviated and dilated, the usual | 
contraction thus becoming obsolete, and the joint | 
taking ona short cylindrical form. It would thus | 


the most conspicuous nervure of the wing, runs di- 
rect, or with but an insensible curve, to the tip of 
the wing. The medial is straight, and attains the in- 
ner Margin at about three-fourths of the distance 
from the base to the apex of the wing. The anal 
runs nearly parallel with the inner margin, and, 
with a very sudden curve frem its direet course, 
joins the margin near its middle. It gives off an 
obscure branch at its angle, which curves outwards 
and backwards, joining the medial, or rather, seem- 
ing (ifthe wing be moved so as to give a slighily 
different incidence to the light) to be continued on- 
ward, parallel with and contiguous to the medial 
nerve, till it attains the margin of the wing. The 
medial and anal nerves are very slender, and are of- 
ten invi-ible, except in a particular reflection of the 
light. The former, especially, can seldom be dis- 
tinctly traced except towards its termination. These 
details of the neuration of the wing apply equally 
well to all the species of Cecidomyia that have fal- 
len under my observation, save only that they are 
more distinctly traced in the others, particularly 
the larger species. At rest, the wings are laid one 
upon the other, reposing horizontally upon the back 
of the abdomen, and reaching about a fourth of their 
length beyond it. 

The Lecs are whitish or very pale yellow, long 


seem as though we, in the female, met with the} andslender, of a cylindrical form, and of nearly the 
twenty-four joints of the male antennz in a modified | same diameter through their entire length. The 
or imperfectly developed condition; that what ap-| coxe (small joints by which the femurs are eonnect- 
pears asa single oblong coarctiform joint, is in reali- | ed with the sternum), as they are directed more or 
ty two joints united. This would give but a single | Jess backwards, vary the point from which the legs 
whirl of hairs to each joint, as is common in most} seem to arise in different specimens when viewed 


of species of this genus. 


from above. The femurs, tibie, and second joint of 
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the tarsj, are all of about the same length. The 
third, fourth and fifth joints of the tarsi, are succes- 
sively thorter; whilst the basal joint is the shortest 
of all, its length little exceeding its diameter. 

All parts of the body and limbs are clothed with 
minute, slender, longish hairs. 

The mate differs so remarkably in its aspect from 
the female, and is moreover so rare an insect, that it 
has generally escaped the researches of observers. 
It would appear from Mr. Curtis’ paper, that Meigen 
is the only one who has identified and given a: de- 
scription of this sex ; aud I should distrust my having 
any specimens of it, but that one of the flies hatched 
from the larva already spoken of as gathered ina 
wheat-field early in the spring, is a male; and a 
few of my other specimens manifestly coincide with 
this. In these the attenne are at least double the 
length of the body, and composed of twenty-four 
joints ofa very exact globular form; each joint en- 
circled with a single row of hairs, and separated 
widely from its fellows, the thread between being of 
about twice the length of the joint itself. The abdo- 
men, instead of being of an ovate form, as in the le- 
male, is broadest at the base, and thence tapers grad- 
ually, though slightly, towards the apex; the termi- 
nal segment, however, being broader than the one 
or two preceding it, and ofa reniform shape, with 
the lobes directed backwards. The male is also 
somewhat smaller in size: in all its other marks, it 
appears to correspond with the female. 

Among the host of specimens of the female that 
may be met with, there will occur considerable va- 
riations in size, color, and some minor particulars. 
The common length, to the tip of the abdomen, is 
the twelfth of an inch, or slightly under this; yet I 
have measured recent specimens from the wheat 
field, that were but half this size. ‘The color seems 
tobe more uniform in specimens taken from the 
wheat-tield, than in those procured in other situations. 
Itis of a lively orange-red, particularly upon the 
abdomen, where the color is most observed ; but va- 
ries from that to amber or honey-yellow, lemon-yel- 
low, and even to cream-color. The specimens al- 
reads spoken of as having been raised in dried earth, 
are all quite pale; and it would hence appear as 
though these lighter colored varieties were caused 
by unfavorable circumstances in which the insect 
had been placed when in its larva state.” 

We shall be happy to acknowledge the receipt of 
such other works as the Author may hereafter pub- 
lish ; and have taken the liberty to consign this, to 
the keeping of the Maryland Farmers’ Club. 

[We have ordered on from the pubiishers some 
copies of the pamphlet above noticed, which will be 
on sale at our bookstore when received.—Pub. 4m. 
Farmer.) 

A VatuasLe Animar.—Amongst the many val- 
uable animals belonging to the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth, the Derby Mercury mentions a cele- 
brated heifer which His Grace purchased at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society at Derby where 
she won the first prize of £10 as the best yearling 
short-horned heifer. She also won the first prize of 
£10 at the Yorkshire Agricultural Meeting at Don- 
caster, 1843, for the best yearling heifer, and also the 


first prize of £15 at the Royal Agricultural Meeting | 


at Southampton, 1844, for the best two year old heit- 
er. ‘This beautiful animal was never beaten at any 
meeting, is now only three years and nine months old, 
has produced two calves at separate births, for 
which, together with the dam, 300 guineas have 
been offered and refused. 





, 


PENNOCK’S WHEAT DRILL. 





Our attention was drawn, some months since, by 
an account which was published in our old series 
of the ‘‘ Farmer,” to a machine for drilling wheat, 
which was exhibited ata meeting of the New Castle 
(Del.) Agricultural Society. The machine was 
made from a pattern imported from England, and was 
spoken very highly of at the time.—Its advantages 
were stated to be, economy in the use of seed, great 
certainty in seeding the ground regularly, and des- 
patch in pitching the crops—It had connected with 
it in front a manure or ‘ management box,” for ap- 
plying guano, ashes, plaster, poudrette, or wood 
earth along with the seed—and that such improve- 
ments had been made in the drill, that comparative- 
ly hilly and uneven ground could be seeded with it. 
The practical working of the machine elicited the 
praise of all present at the meeting alluded to, and it 
was deemed of vast importance and value to the 
wheat and corn growers of the middle and southern 
states, where large ficl’s are hand sown. We con- 
versed at the time with an English gentleman of 
much observation, and conversant with the system 
of farming in his native land, who assured us that 
the machine in questicn would be found one of the 
most valuable ever introduced to the farming com- 
munity—and we endeavored to obtain a drawing of 
it, or such further information in regard to it, as 
would enable us to bring it more prominently before 
the public, but failed at the time to accomplish our 
object—We had the pleasure, however, of a visita 
few weeks ago, from Major John Jones, of Dela- 
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ware, by whom our attention was drawn to a state- 
ment of Dr. Charles Noble, of his state, which was 
published in the Report of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, as being copied from the Philadelphia Cabi- 
net, in which he gives an account of the superiority 
of the drill over hand-sowing, which has induced 
us to transfer it to our columns; and we are indebt- 
ed to Maj. Jones, for the above representation of 
the machine used by Dr. Noble, which is, we learn, | 
a decided improvement upon the imported drill in- | 
troduced to the notice of the Delaware Society—It 
is manufactured by Mr. Pennock, of Chester Coun- 
ty, Pa. by whom it will be furnished to those wish- 
ing to use it. We learn from Maj. Jones, that be- 
sides Dr. Noble and himself, the Messrs. Reybolds 
of Delaware and others in that state, use the ma- 
chine, and in some instances purchasers after using 
it for their own crups, have made a good business of 
it, by putting in the crops of their neighbors. 

In the report of the committee on crops of the New 
Castle Soeiety, at their late Fair, we find the follow- 
ing remarks upon the subject of Dr. Noble’s crop: 

“The second premium of $5, for the best crop of | 
wheat on two acres, they awarded to Charles Noble, | 
M. D., for his crop of 37} bushels per acre, on a 
thirty-six acre field, on his farm, in St. George’s | 
Hundred. The land was duly surveyed by A. H. | 
Pennington, Surveyor, with chain and compass, one | 
acre on the higher, one on the lower ground, the pro- 
duct of each cut, thrashed and measured seperately, 
and each acre measured 37} bushels, weighing 60 lbs. 
to the bushel. This field of thirty-six acres was | 
manured on the clover, last winter, with ten one | 
horse cart loads of compost to the acre, and yielded | 
at first crop 124 four mule loads of hay. The second 
= was ploughed in and lightly dusted on the top 
with some compost, and then the field seeded with | 
wheat. The committee cannot but express their | 
gratification at the increased attention being paid by 
our Farmers generally to the important staple wheat. 
The Wheat Drill, of Pennock and others is getting 
rapidly into favor; it will put in evenly and equally 
12 acres per day, with Jess seed and a greater yield 
at harvest, than can possibly be done by the old hand 
method. At Harvest time, the important labor-sa- 
ving and expeditious Horse-power reaping machines 
of Hussey, may also be seen at work in the enterpris- 
ing Hundred of St. George’s, and we hope to see it 
in general use all over the county.” 





A Tax on Docs.—We learn that petitions are be- 
ing circulated in Harford county, praying the Legis- 
lature to put a tax on dogs—We would recommend 
a similar course in every election district in the State 
—The amount of loss of valuable sheep, by worthless 
dogs, if it could be accurately ascertained, would as- | 
tonish the people of the State—and we have no doubt, 
if the subject was at once taken up, and such statis- | 
tices given as would throw light upon the subject 
before the members of the Legislature, some remedy 
might be devised by which the evil could insome de- 
gree be remedied. We observe that this subject " 
now before the Ohio Legislature. A correspondent 
of the Ohio Cultivator, estimates that not less than 
1000 head of sheep per year are destroyed in the coun- 





| within the limits of Urbana township alone. 
| a serious grievance, and one, too, that should be re- 


| 


ty in which he resides (Tuscaroras,) and t at the 
aggregate loss to the farming community in the State, 
is not less than $50,000 per year. He adds: 


A tax of 25 cents for the first dog, and 50 cts. or 
$1 for each additional one kept by one family, would 
doubtless do something towards paying these losses, 
and preventing their recurrence hereafter. If sport- 
ing gentlemen complain of the tax, and claim credit 
for the foxes they kill, let a bounty be given for fox 
scalps, and if they can’t catch foxes enough to pay 
thetr dog tax, they had better kill their dogs. 

30 > Since the above was written, we have receiy- 
ed from J. Carroll Walsh, Esq., a copy of the petition 
alluded to, and copy it for the purpose of giving a 
form for adoption in other counties. Mr. Walsh in- 
tended to have presented the subject for the consid. 
eration of the Maryland Farmers’ Club, and it will 
probably be brought before the members at the next 
meeting. 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of Maryland. 


The undersigned, citizens of | County, believing 
that a proper attention on the part of the agricultural 
community of the State to the growth of sheep would 
tend in a great measure to increase not only the 
wealth of the Farmer and Planter, but add also to the 
resources of the State, respectfully petition, that a 
law be enacted, authorising a tax to be levied upon 
all Dogs, a3 experience has fully shown that the 
mos: grievous losses incurred by the raisers of sheep, 
have been occasioned by the destruction of their stock 
by Dogs. And that the proceeds of said tax, should 


| be appropriated to the remuneration of those who 


may have their sheep destroyed by being killed by 
Dogs. Your petitioners would respectfully refer 
your Honorable Body, to the example of our neigh- 
bor State of Pennsylvania, in which a tax similar to 
the one prayed for by us, has been in successful op- 
eration for several years, and under which the growth 
of sheep has been fostered and materially increased. 
Your petitioners would also call the attention of your 
Honorable Body, to the fact, that by appropriating 
any surplus of this fund, that might be lett in the 
treasuries of the several counties, after paying for all 
losses of stock, killed by Dogs, to the payment of the 
public debt of the State, that a three-fold beneficial 
purpose would be obtained by the passage of such a 
law asis prayed for by your petitioners, viz:—Ist. It 
would tend to the encouragement of Sheep. 2nd. It 
would diminish the number of worthless Dogs. 3rd. 
It would assist in paying the debt of the State. 

Trusting your Honorable Body will give a favora- 
ble consideration to the above, your petitioners will 
ever pray, &c. &e. 





Sueep vs. Docs.—It may seem almost incredible 
to some, but we have it from a source that can be 


relied on, that during the Jast five or six months, at 


least two hundred sheep have been killed by dogs, 
This is 


medied, if it is within the power of the Legislature 
to do it. In the language of the petition which is 
now being circulated in this county, ‘so far as this 
community is concerned, the question must now be 
settled, which branch of business must yield to the 
other’—the raising of sheep or dogs. —Urbana (Ohio) 
Citizen and Gazette. 
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f DORKING FOWLS. 


‘ 


THE POLAND 








<= 






is 


FOWLS. 


‘Tue Dorking is a valuabie and favorite variety in { reason to believe that color is any criterion of purity. 
England, and takes its name from a town in the coun-| The first we ever saw was a pair presented to us by 


ty of Surrey, where the breed is supposed to have 


' Dr. Wright of Boston, which he imported. The hen 


originated, and where, and in its vicinity, they are | was of an ivory white, and the cock wasa lead or 


still said to be found in great plenty and perfection. 


hawk-colored fowl. Since then, we have seen some 


They have been but little known and scarce in this | bred by Mr. Allen of Black Rock, and Mr. Chapman, 


country until within a few years. 
‘In size,’ Mowbray says, ‘they rank in the third 


lof New York, which were of various colors, but 
generally speckled. Our portraits were sketched 


degree, in the largest of our fowls; well shaped, hav-|by Mr. Rotch, from specimens in his yard, one of 
ing a long capacious body and shortish legs, and| which was imported. 


should have five claws on each foot. This is a dis- 
tinctive mark, but of no advantage, but probably 
tracing their origin to the Poland; as it is said a Po- 
land cock with a common white hen will occasional- 
ly produce a similar bird. The absence of a fifth 
claw is not, however, considered a proof of a spuri- 
ous breed. The genuine color is of an ivory white ; 
the flesh is good flavored, of a yellow or ivory shade, 
and highly esteemed. 

‘From the specimens we have seen, we have no 


‘A gentleman in Boston, who has paid considerable 
attention to the rearing of poultry, says, ‘‘so far as 
my experience has gone, the Dorkiags are decidediy 
the best breed for laying; the eggs come abundantly, 
and are of the largest size, except when We have 
been bred ‘in-and-in,’ too much. (See Walker on 


“Intermarriage,” article on fowls.) I have already 

seen the effect, and therefore hope to receive a new 

lot of Dorkings during the summer.” ; 
‘L. E. Allen says, in the American ——— 
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“the Dorking is a fine large bird, weighing, when at 
maturity, five to eight pounds. They are large bodi- 
ed, and of better proportion, according to their size, 
than any breed I have yet seen; their bodies being 
very long, full, and well fleshed in breast and other 
valuable parts. They are short-legged, thickly feath- 
ered, with fine delicate heads, both double and single 
combs, and a shining beautiful plumage. The color 
of their legs is white, or flesh-colored, having five 
instead of four toes, the fifth being apparently super- 
fluous, and rising like a spur from the same root as 
the hee! toe in the common varieties. They are most 
excellent layers, good and steady sitters, and kind 
careful nurses. Their color is various—from nearly 
white to almost black, many of them beautifully va- 
riagated. They are the capon fowl of England, and 
are bred in great quantities for the luxurious tables 
of the wealthy classes in the counties about London. 
In America they are a scarce bird. I never saw one 
till the fall of 1841, when a friend by whom I sent, 
brought me out half a dozen from England; and al- 
though they were but chickens when they arrived, 
and from their long confinement on the voyage, mis- 
erably poor, and full of vermin, they rapidly improv- 
ed, commenced Jaying during the winter, and have 
thus far exceeded any other fowls I ever kept, in 
their good qualities. The young have proved very 
hardy, and easy torear. The males, of which I im- 
ported two, are large strong birds, and the hens are 
all could desire of them. ‘heir eggs are of a large 
size, clear, white, and excellent in quality. For 
capons, they no doubt exceed all other fowls what- 
ever, often weighing, full grown, ten or twelve 
pounds. This variety I have determined to keep for 
wy Own purposes.’’’ 

‘Tue Potanp Fowts, as they are generally called, 
were, according to English authors, said to be import- 
ed from Holland. Their color is a shining black, 
with a white top-knot of feathers on the heads of 
both cock and hen. The head is flat, and surmount- 
ed by a fleshy protuberance, out of which spring the 
crown of feathers or top-knot, white oc black, with 
the fleshy King David’s crown, consisting of four or 
five spikes. They are not thickly covered with feath- 
ers as some other breeds, and still less so with down. 
The true breed is rather above the middling size; 
their form is plump and deep, and the legs of the best 
sorts are not too long, and most have five claws. The 
top-knot of upright, white feathers, covers so much 
of the head as almost to blind the eyes; indeed some 
require clipping, or they would become an easy prey 
to the hawks. ‘The contrast of this perfectly white 
crest with the black plumage, is truly beautiful ; but 
the top-not of the cock differs from his hen, hers being 
broad ond erect feathers, while his are narrow and 
hanging down in every direction, but they must be 

erfectly white, and the rest of the plumage perfectly 
lack; broken colors, it is said by some, show a cross 
breed. 

‘Mowbray says, ‘the Polanders are not only kept 
as ornamental, but they are of the most useful varie- 
ties, particularly on account of the abundance of the 
eggs they lay, being least inclined to sit of any other 
breed, whence they are somctimes called everlasting 
layers, and it is usual to set their eggs under other 
hens. They fatten as quickly as any other breed, and 
in quality similar to the Dorking; their flesh perhaps 
more juicy and ofaricher flavor.’ They are a quiet, 
domestic fowl, neither quarrelsome nor mischievous, 
and their eggs of good size, fine flavored and thin 
shells. Mowbray states that his five Poland hens, in 


é 


= — 


- ee 
eleven months, laid five hundred and three eggs 
weighing, on an average, one ounce and five drams, 
exclusive of the shells, making a total weigit of 50! 
pounds. 7 

‘The Poland is,’ says L. F. Allen, in the American 
Agriculturist, ‘a shining black in color, with a beau- 
tiful white tuft on its head, a medium size, a good 
layer, seldom sitting to hatch. rather tender to rear 
while a chicken, and more thinly feathered and not 
so hardy in colds and storms as the common hen. In 
a great part of the United States it will thrive suc- 
cessfully, and lay as many eggs as any other fowl, 
perhaps more. Its flesh is good. On the whole, a 
handsome and profitable fowl. There is a white va. 
riety, without a feather of any other color. These 
are very beautiful, but not quite so hardy as the black. 
There is also a splendid gold and black, or pheasant 
colored variety. These are scarce in the United 
States. 1 have seen several beautiful specimens im- 
ported from England ; but was never able to obtain 
any for breeding. These colors are more propagated 
by the poultry-fanciers than others, and are seldom 
to be had of them.’ 

‘Mr. Giles, of Providence, who has paid considera- 
ble attention to the subject of poultry, in a letter to 
the author says, “if eggs is the only object in view, 
then as far as my experience goes, the Poland fowls 
are the best layers, seldom if ever wanting to sit.’ 
Bement’s «American Poulterer’s Companion. 


AUGER FOR BORING POST HOLES. 


This laborsaving ma- 
chine introduced by Mr. 
Geo. Page, of this city, 
has been in use for sev- 
eral years and has given 
general satisfaction. It 
will do three times as 
much work as is per- 
formed in the old way 
—It has been used in 
the erection of the poles 
for the Telegraph be- 
tween this city and 
Washington, and is now 
being used for a similar 
purpose at Boston.—It 
may be extended so as 
to excavate drains or 
dig wells, and any other 
work of a like character 
—The price of it is $5. 














Mr. George Smith, of Munsont, two miles distant, 
had in one night last week 36 sheep killed and wound- 
ed. Several were dead when found, others badly 
wounded were butchered, in all 23, and one has died 
since.—Geauga (Ohio,) Rep. 
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BONE MANURE. 

The following article from a correspondent of the 
New England Farmer, will commend itself to every 
enlightened agriculturist. And we would take oc- 
casion to remark, that the suggestion contained in 
the last paragraph but one, is worthy of attention-- 
the facilities of communication with our city are 
such, that large quantities of bones might be brought 
to this city ata very small expense, and we have 
reason to believe that the market would be perma- 
nent, as the owner of the mill in this city, is not able 
to keep pace with the demand for the crushed bones. 
We should suppose that a good business might be 
carried on in many of the towns, in having the bones 
which are now thrown upon the commons, gathered 
for this purpose. 


Any one at all familiar with the English agricultur- 
al papers and journals for the last few years, cannot 
but be forcibly struck with the vast amount of bones 
annually used in England, and the high value attach- 
ed to them there as a manure, compared with their 
estimation in our own country. It is probable that 
from the much greater length of time their soil has 
been cultivated and grazed, there has been a much 
larger amount of phosphates drawn from it, and that 
the application of bone manure is attended with more 
striking and beneficial results than upon our own 
more recently cultivated lands. Yet I think there 
can be no doubt in the minds of any one familiar with 
the properties and uses of bone manure, that its ap- 
plication to many of our soils and crops, would be 
very efficient and useful. 

Fresh bones consist of phosphoric acid, lime, gela- 
tine, oil orfat. Rather more than one half the weight 
of dry bones, consists of phosphate of lime, combined 
in the proportion of 515 per cent. of lime and 48} 
of phosphoric acid. 

The bones of all animals are derived from the food 
they subsist upon—and as all our food is primarily 
drawn from the earth, consequently the materials for 
the bones are derived or drawn from the soil. 

A farmer raises upon his farm a yoke of large oxen: 
the materials for the bones have been derived from 
the grass, hay, and grain grown upon his farm. There 
has been, then, drawn from his soil, phosphate of 
lime sufficient for the formation of the bones of his 
oxen, and as the oxen are generally sold and driven 
to a market, his farm is deprived of so much phos- 
phates as are contained in the bones—but the phos- 
phate of lime in the bones ofan ox is but trifling com- 
pared with what they have consumed in their food 
during their lives, and which has been voided in their 
excrements—especially in the liquid part; and from 
the utter neglect of most farmers to save this part of 
the manure, the larger portion of the phosphate in 
the excrements, is lost to his farm. In pursuing such 
a course, the time must come, sooner or later, when 
much of our land shall cease to make remunerating 
returns in crops, for the want of phosphate of lime. 

But the muscle (lean meat) contains 24 per cent. 
of phosphate of lime, and in every ten gallons of milk 
there is three-quarters of a pound of saline matters, 
a larger portion of which are combined with phos- 
phoric acid. 

From some facts that have come under my obser- 
vation within a few years past, I am led to believe 
there is already a very great deficiency of phosphate 
of lime in our old pastures. Nature, as instinct, 





— =— 


seems to point out to animals, in many instances. 
what is necessary for their health. Phosphate of 
lime is one of those necessary elements, and our old 
pastures have doubtless ceased to yield in the grass 
the amount of phosphates required for all the pur- 
poses and wants of cows when in milk. To supply 
this deficiency, the animals instinctively fall to eating 
every bone they can find, and it is doubtless the bone 
earth (phosphate of lime) ready manufactured, that 
causes this unnatural appetite of a herbivorous crea- 
ture for animal matter, or bone. 

Occasional application of ground bones to these old 
pastures, would undoubtedly improve the quantity 
and quality of the grass, the cows would cease to 
hanker after bones, their health and fattening proper- 
ties would be improved, as also the quantity and qual- 
ity of their milk. And, reasoning trom analogy, we 
may safely conclude that the application of bone 
manure to old pastures, where calves and young cat- 
tle are kept, would be attended with the best results. 

The quantity of bones required to manure an acre, 
is very much less than was formerly thought necessa- 
ry in England. By some of the county agricultural , 
reports, published by the Board of Agriculture in 
England, in 1813, it appears that bone manure then 
was used in many of the counties—and then, 60, 80, 
and 100 bushels per acre was used; but at the present 
time, 16, 20, or at most 24 bushels per acre is the 
greatest quantity used. But within the last year or 
two, it has been ascertained that from two to four 
bushels of bone-dust dissolved in about half its weight 
of sulphuric acid, has as good an effect, or will give 
as large a crop of turnips as the larger quantities 
above named. 

Professor Johnston has taken a very deep interest 
in this matter, and has written several articles on the 
subject; and the many experiments that have been 
made, and the results published in the London Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, within the last two years, seems 
to place the fact beyond doubt or cavil. And Mr. 
Cobeen, in his third report upon European Agricul- 
ture, says, ‘‘The application of sulphurie acid to 
bones, seems as yet to be the only weil established 
case of the application of chemical science to the im- 
provement of practical agriculture upon scientific 
principles.” Ai, 

In the year 1827, the importation of bones into 
England amounted to over 40,000 tons, and Mr. 
Huskinson then estimated their value at more than 
£100,000 sterling, and the importation has been much 
greater since thattime. They are imported into Eng- 
land from every quarter of the world, and the Eng- 
lish agents are employed in this country, in the pur- 
chase of them. 

It is probable that bones, like guano, might fail 
here, in our hot and dry summer (like the past,) of 
producing such visible results as are recorded in the 
English agricultural journals, but the same remark 
will apply to other manures. 

I have read Mr. Haggerston’s account of the ap- 
plication of crushed bones upon Mr. Cushing’s farm, 
as published in Mr. Colman’s Fourth Report on the 
Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts. T; ey proved 
a failure in Mr. H.’s experiments upon corn and po- 
tatoes. But Mr. Haggerston says, “From experi- 
ence, I know that the effects of manures are so vari- 
able on different soils, that what is beneficial on one 
farm, is of no use on another, as in the case of bone 
manure with us. I have known land where no man- 
ure could be used with a quarter of the benefit that 
bone-dust was, and its not having the desired effect 
on this farm, ought not to militate against it in the 
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least. 
generally to the result at once, and I believe it to be 


the only true way of determining the propriety or ex- 


pediency of one application or another.” 

To the above sensible remarks, I think every intel- 
ligent farmer must respond a hearty amen. But it 
will be a long time before farmers generally will be 
at the expense of obtaining chemical analyses of their 
soils, and those who wish to be “sure they are right 
before they go ahead,” must pursue the course your 
Smithfield, R. 1., correspondent, “C. B.” did, whose 
interesting experiments are published in the N. E 
Farmer, of the 24th ult. They should try experi- 
ments upon a small scale. He has come to the con- 
clusion, that sulphuric acid and bones are “the best 
manure for turnips in drills,” and I have no doubt but 
hundreds of other farmers would come to the same 
conclusion, if they would make the experiment. But 
the hauling of carboys of oil of vitriol might prove 
rather an awkward affair in the hands of the ignorant 
and unskilful, and they might perchance get their 
fingers burnt. 

Some persons, perhaps, may ask the question— 
where are farmers inthe country to obtain bones for 
manure? With whatlittle effort and care, considera- 
ble quantities might be collected about every village 
—and at the slaughter houses; piths of horns from 
the tan-yards—the bones of dead horses, &c.: and as 
three or four bushels when dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, are sufficient for an acre, it would not require 
much time or labor to obtain enough for several 
acres, in many parts of the country. 

Some may think ita small business to collect bones, 
formanure; but Dr. Franklin, or some one else, says, 
“He that will not stoop for a pin, may yet stoop for 
a lesser thing.” But it is not so small a business, for 
Professor Johnston states, that by the application of 
acid and bones, ‘“‘clover has been increased one half; 
and its effects on wheat, have been marked, when 
used as a top-dressing. Wheat, without a top-dress- 
ing of this substance, yielded 293 bushels; witha 
top-dressing, 53 bushels, or nearly double.” 


ETRURIAN WHEAT. 
A few days ago, we were politely favored with the 
following letter from Capt. G. N. Diehl, of the firm | 
of Diehl & Brother, merchants of this city :—Phila. 


Saturday Courier. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 19th, 1845. 


By chemical analysis of soils, you can come 


| the Stewart Wheat, which also produced 323 bush- 
els to the acre, at the standard weight, and, if nicely 
cared for, would have yielded from 33 to 34 bushels. 
I think this test sufficiently establishes the superior 
| character (the quality is also most beautiful) of the 
Stewart Wheat. In my opinion, it is the very best 
seed in the country, as it is adapted to any climate 
and to any soil. Every farmer should supply himself 
with this seed, as the adavntages, pecuniarily, would 
| be considerable, and to the country immense. The 
| @Xcess, as per statement above, at the present price 
of Wheat, say $1,30 per bushel, would very nearly 
pay for the land. Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) G. W. Dient. 











PAGE’S CORN & COB CRUSHER IM- 
PROVED, 





For crushing corn and cob into meal sufficiently fine 
to feed to horses or any other kind of stock. To say 
that this article is of incalculable value to the agri- 
culturist, is but to speak its just meed of praise, as by 
its use, the great amount of feed contained in the co 

of the corn, can be rendered not only available, but 
available in a form, which brings all its nutritious 





GentLemen.—Having heard of the superior qual- 
ity of the Stewart or Etrurian Wheat, imported into | 
this country by Commodore Charles Stewart, and of | 
its valuable properties, not possessed by any other | 
Wheat I have ever heard of—that of ejecting the | 
Hessian Fly, and its non-susceptibility to rust—[ was | 
induced, in the fall of 1843, to purchase a small quan- 
tity from the Commodore, which I sent to a relative of | 


properties to that state best calculated to impart 
strength and condition to the animal fed upon it. By 
the process of distillation it has been proved, that the 
cob of corn contains two-fifths as much nutritive mat- 
ter in itasthe grain itself, so that by the reduction of 


the former for purposes of feeding, that quantity of 
grain may be sold over and above what is usually, or 
can be done where the cob is not thus converted into 


mine, near Port Penn, Delaware, with the view of | feed. 


testing its quality and comparative product with that | 


A word as to the power of this machine. It will, 


of Wheat generally grown in that section. It is per- | with two-horse power, crush 200 bushels a day, with 


haps pro | 
State of Delaware varies from the heaviest clay to 


the lightest sandy,) that the soil upon which this 


| 
| 


r to observe (as the character of soil inthe | ease, with four-horse power, or more, its capacity 
may be doubled. 
| Season ; it is strong, compact and durable, and with 


It will save its cost in the first 


Wheat was sown is of a cold clayey nature, and not | care, will last a life time. 


above mediocrity in quality. 1 requested my friend to| 
sow it in the same field with his other Wheat, giving 
it no advantage whatever. 


! 


Besides its adaptation to crushing corn and cob, it 


; will reduce corn stalks sufficiently fine to enable them 
This was done ; and the | to be fed out as fodder; in fine, it will make every 


ield of the Stewart Wheat was at the rate of 32) | ton of corn stalks equal to so much hay for cattle 


Dushels to the acre; at the standard of 60 pounds to | feeding. 


Of its advantage in this respect, nothing 


the bushel; while his other wheat in the same field, | need be said, as every farmer and planter can make 
only produced 15 bushels to the acre as the average | his own calculations with respect to the importance 
yield. His entire sowing, in the fall of 1844, was of ' of the economy. The price of the Machine is $45. 
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“SADIBS' DEPARTMENT. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 
Before the Newcastle (Del.) Agricultural Society, by 
Hon. Jona. Roberts, of Penn. 

“The plan of your Society and Institute, so far as 
my knowledge goes, is original. No where else has 
the whole series of rural, domestic and useful arts 
been brought into exhibition, as we have witnessed 
them to be here. It is not a mere show of stock and 
field culture. Here a great variety of tastes may be 
gratified and pleasurable feelings awakened, little 
connected with the mere love of gain. Hard-handed 
jabor can relax its vigor to mingle with that delicacy, 
refinement and grace, which woman can shed over 
every scene where her presence is afforded. No 
moral purpose can reach its best result, in which her 
hand and mind have not had participation. 

For what end were flowers made to bloom, of every 
form and tint, redolent with fragrance? Surely not 
all to be wasted on the desert air. Eden still blooms 
for those who delight in the culture of the garden. 
It is there alone flowers reach their greatest perfec- 
tion. 

It is not to gratify the senses of seeing and smell- 
ing only that Divine goodness has provided: the crabs 
and wildings of nature have become our delicious 
fruits by the art ofculture. The grove and the shrub- 
bery give shade and invite the feathered tribes to com- 
fort and shelter, who reward us with their melody. 

While labor ministers a rich repast to all our sens- 
es, it gives health to realize the full fruition of en- 
joyment. 

Woman, in her right place, ought not to be, and 
cannot be, exempt from care and labor. Within my 
memory, she assisted in the field to gather in the har- 
vest. Now, she has employments better suited to 
her character, and which demand for her mind a 
higher culture than was called for when her task was 
mere drudgery. 

A taste and fondness for plants seems inherent in 
woman ; they become dear and interesting, though 
silent friends. They can exercise the best affections 
without disturbing the passions. 

Who can look upon the doors and windows of the 
humblest cottage, shaded and embellished with plants, 
and not feel respect for those who inhabit it? 

Plants aid to effect a great moral purpose, in soft- 
ening the heart and soothing and tranquilizing the 
mind. 

A little care and attention, compatible with every 
condition, will surround us with foliage and flowers 
through every season, and put smiles on the sternest 
winter.” 


There is something in beauty, whether it dwells in 
the human face, in the pencilled leaves of flowers, 
the sparkling surface of a fountain, or that aspect 
which genius breathes over its statue, that makes us 
mourn its ruin. [should not envy that man his feel- 
ings who could see a leaf wither ora flower fall with- 
out some sentiments of regret. This tender interest 
in the beauty and frailty of things around us, is only 
a slight tribute of becoming grief and affection ; for 
nature in our adversities never deserts us. She even 
comes more nearly to us in our sorrows, and, leading 
us away from the paths of disappointment and pain 
into her soothing recesses, allays the anguish of our 
bleeding hearts, binds up the wounds that have been 
inflicted, whispers the meek pledges of a better hope, 
and, in harmony with a spirit of still holier birth, 
points to that home where decay and death can never 
come.— Constantinople. 











WIFE. 


Of all the titles, woman fair— 
Dear woman—here can ever bear— 
Though all are holy words to me, 
With holy thoughts and things— 
Yet one among them ever brings 
Such gushing feelings on its wings,— 
Such memories of Love and Care— 
Of Trust and Faith in days that were— 
Of Hope and Joy for time to come— 
Of Truth—of Chastity—and Home, 
That of all others, that I feel, 
I love the best, in woe or weal; 
It is not Sister—Lover—Bride ; 
*Tis dearer far than all beside! 
In all the chequered ways of life, 
Her hand in mine, I’ll whisper Wife. 


The box-plantis a good deal like a woman. You've 
only got to trim it into ashape at first, and what a lit- 
tle trouble makes it always keep it.—Jarrold. 


Bad men have always the lowest opinion of women. 
They mar God’s fair work through their own base 
selfishness, and impiously pronounce it not good. 


FLORICULTURE. 








WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 
PREPARED FOR THE American Furmer By SaMu. Feast, Florist. 

-Azaleas will now be blooming and should be liberal- 
ly supplied with water. 

Pelargoniums in small sized pots will need repot- 
ting and plenty ofair and water; those in large sized 
pots should receive occasionally a little guano water. 

Camellias will now be in full bloom—give plenty of 
water and wash the leaves occasionally with a sponge, 
to remove insects, dust, &c., as nothing tends more to 
their beautifui appearance than cleanliness. Repot- 
ting should be attended to, as soon as the bloom is 
over. 

Achimenes—the bulbs of this beautiful genus should 
now be potted, in small pots, in a light sandy peat. 

Verbenas, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, §c., in 
small pots, will require repotting into a larger size. 

Cactuses will need a little water this month. 

Hyacinths in pots, coming into bloom, should be 
well watered. 

Lilium Lancifolium, and its varieties should be 
planted into pots, if not done last month. 

Roses should have plenty of fresh air, and if infest- 
ed with green fly, fumigation with tobacco. 

Carnations, Pansies, §c., in frames should receive 
air every fine day. 

The seeds of Pansy, Phlox Drummondi, Stock gilli- 
flower, Calandrinia and Tropeolum should be sown in 
pots for early bloom. 

Hotbeds, for the sowing of tender annuals, for early 
bloom, should be prepared the latter part of the 
“teed to pruning and training of hardy Roses. 
shrubbery, ke. . " . , 

The Carnation.—The request of a correspondent 
upon the subject of the propagation of the Carna- 





tion shall be attended to. 
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ARNON BAKER’S PATENT GATES. ae 


We have seen this gate in use, and believe it peculiarly worthy the attention of the farmers and planters 
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The great advantage to be secured by the use of the above gate is cheapness of construction, as they can be 
made and set at one-half the expense of any other Gate of equal durability. The actual cost of these Gates over 
and above the expense of two lengths of board fence will not exceed seventy-five cents. Farmers are re- 
ferred to the above cut and explanatory table, which will enable any man who can use the saw and square 
to construct one in accordance with the plan. 

The above described Gate may be seen at Ezra Whitman’s Agricultural Warehouse, Baltimore. He 
is the sole Agent for the State of Maryland. 

— — 

From the Farmers’ Cabinet. ye — one hundred years Fy he — ee ip 
2 . ‘ . other farmers were sowing two or three bushels o 

BROADCAST AND DRILLED WHEAT. | wheat to the acre, and reaping only fifteen or neath 

At the present period, when the price of agricultu- | bushels, he drilled about half a bushel in three rows, 
ral produce ef every description is so reduced, it be- about eight inches apart, in the middle of six feet 
comes of great importance to the farmer to look | wide lands, and usually obtained about 40 or 50 bush. 
around and.see whether he cannot increase the pro- | els per acre—and this without the aid of much or 
duce of his soil without increasing his expenses. | any manure. This success he attributed to tilling the 
This is particularly needful in raising wheat From | land while the wheat was growing. He turned the 
some causes, perhaps not well understood, the wheat | furrow with what he called his hoe plough, alter- 
crop has become, in Eastern and Atlantic States, ex- | nately from and to the rows of wheat, like many who 
ceedingly precarious. | use the plough are in the habit of tilling their corn, 

Our wheat, even when not attacked by enemies— | In the spaces of eight inches between the rows, the 
such as rust or fly—has been gradually diminishing | ground was loosened by hand hoeing. 
in the amount raised to the acre. The reportofthe| This plan, though not adapted to American farm- 
Farmers’ Club of New York states that the quantity | ing, for the reason that, generally, we wish grass to 
has decreased there from 30 to 10 or 15 bushels per | follow our wheat crop, was yet deemed sufficiently 
acre. This diminution is owing, probably, to the | plausible to determine us to give a fair trial to the 
Jand being gradually robbed of the chemical consti- | drilling, in comparison with the broadcast plan. Ac- 
tuents of the wheat, by sending the grain away, while | cordingly, in the fall of 1843, our field (the clover 
we retain the straw to make food to supply succeed-| being all ploughed under, and a light dressing of 
ing crops; hence, if we put on enough of this kind of | manure—about ten one-horse cart loads to the acre 
manure, we may raise large crops of straw, but not | —being spread on the surface) was nicely harrowed. 
grain in proportion. And further, as if we thought | We commenced at one side, sowed broadcast about 
we had yet too much grain, we have our manure | six acres, with two bushels of seed to the acre. In 
yards so planned, that the saline part (which are the | about a week afterwards, we were furnished with a 
most important in the formation of the grain, and | drill by our enterprising neighbor, John Jones, of 
which are soluble in water) have every facility to | Bohemia Manor, who owned the only wheat drill 
enable them to be washed away by repeated show-/ in the State of Delaware. Commencing on the 20th 
ers. of the 9th month, we drilled about 27 acres, putting 

But is our present method of planting or sowing | in about 10 acres a day, with one bushel and one 
wheat the most likely to insure the largest yield? | peck of seed to the acre. The cost of the drill (in- 
This is what I now wish to speak of. In the work | cluding the services of one man and one horse) was 
of Jethro Tull, (the father of thorough tillage,) prin- ' 50 cents an acre, though two horses were required to 
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work the drill. All the wheat, both drilled and 
broadcast, stood the winter well. To appearance, 
the broadcast looked best; it appeared thicker, both 
jn the fall and in the spring. The drilled wheat by 
our neighbors generally was pronounced too thin, and 
was considered by them a failure. 

{n the 4th month the weather was very dry and 
warm, which seemed unfavorable for wheat. It ap- 
peared to stop it from stooling sufficiently, causing it 
to shoot up prematurely, and too thinly} but when 
the heads were formed, there was a manifest differ- 
ence between the length of the drilled and broadcast 
—those on the drilled wheat being decidedly longer. 
The whole crop was free from rust or fly, excepting 
along one head land, which had been eaten off by 
cattle when about one foot or 18 inches in height, 
where we found the fly in abundance—showing cer- 
tainly, that insects are most likely to attack those 
plants whose powers have been impaired ; thus teach- 
ing farmers that the most likely way to avoid the fly, 
and even rust, is to keep their plants, by all known 
means, in as healthy a condition as they possibly 
can; for where one field of vigorous wheat will be 
destroyed by the fly or rust, ten will be which are 
either put in badly, or are too poor. 

Previous to harvest, we had five acres carefully 
measured with the chain and compass, by W. Pen- 
nington, the surveyor of the neighborhood, assisted 
by John Jones. 

The surveyor was present when the wheat was 
cradjed, and saw that each acre had its due share. 
lt was put away in separate mows, and threshed se- 
parately and the grain all measured. 

Nos. 1 and 2. Two acres of the broadcast surveyed 
together— 

Two bushels of seed to the acre ; 

Seventy-five shocks ; 

Fifty-five bushels of wheat, or 27} 
bushels to the acre. 

No. 3. One acre drilled, adjoining the above; the 
land, if any different, rather inferior; treated ex- 
actly alike— 

One bushel and one peck of seed to the acre; 

Forty-two shocks; 

Thirty-five bushels. 

One acre drilled, a little distant from No. 3— 

One bushel and one peck of seed ; 

Forty-two shocks ; 

Thirty-five bushels. 

One acre drilled, a little distant from No. 4— 

One bushel and one peck of seed ; 

Fifty shocks; 

Forty bushels to the acre. 

Here we see that, by the use of the drill alone, 
(the soil being in the same, or perhaps an inferior 
condition,) the crop was increased 7} bushels per 
acre, and, adding the amount saved in the seed, (3 
pecks,) make 8 bushels and 1 peck to the acre; and 
further, that the amount of straw on the drilled acre, 
with a smaller quantity of seed sown, increased 12 
per cent.; and the amount of grain on the same acre 
was increased more than 27 per cent. 

It may be proper here to state, that the whole field 
(between 38 and 40 acres) was manured and treated 
alike; although, from causes existing previously in 
the soil, some parts of the land, being naked and 
barren, was more denuded than others. The sur- 
face soil, being washed away, did not yield as well 
as other parts. I suppose that, without the clover 
and manure, the field would not have averaged more 
than 3 bushels—certainly not 5 bushels to the acre. 

The drill used was invented and made by M. Pen- 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 





a | —F 
nock & Sons, of Kennet Square, Chester county, 
Penn., the inventors of the revolving horse rake. 
Seven rows, about 8 inches apart, are planted by it 
at one time, about 3 inches in depth ; the planters 
stand perpendicular; their points, projecting for- 
ward, produce small furrows, similar in shape, but 
deeper than those made by the teeth of the cultivator. 
The wheat, .thus growing in the bottom of the fur- 
row, is protected from the bleak winds of winter, and 
the fine earth, pulverized by the frosts, fills up the 
furrows by spring, and nourishes the young plants. 

Our own convictions have been sufficiently strong 
upon the above experiment to cause us to purchase 
a drill, or, as it should be called, a wheat and corn 
planter—for it plants either equally well—for our 
own use ; with which we have put in, this fail, the 
entire field of wheat, containing about 40 acres. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES NOBLE. 

Philadelphia, 10th month, 1°44. 5 

P.S. The acre yielding 40 bushels of wheat, it 
will be seen, { have not compared with the broadcast 
in their per centage yield, because of their distance 
apart; supposing that the difference of yield might 
have been owing to some difference in soil. 





RULES FOR THE APPLICATION OF 
GUANO. 

1. If intended for drill husbandry, or to be used in 
the hill, it should be mixed in the proportion of 1 part 
guano to 4 or 5 parts of woody earth, or mould, or 
any other fertile earth, or thoroughly decomposed 
manure—or | part guano, 1 part ashes, and 3 parts 
rich mould or well-rotted maaure. 

2. It is best for the above purposes, not to let the 
mixture come in immediate contact with the seed. 

3. For broadcast application, it may be sown as 
plaster is after it shall have beea reduced into pow- 
der, either by itself, or in compost, as prescribed in 
rule No.1. Whether used alone or in compost, it 
should be sown and harrowed in after the crop may 
have been sown and ploughed in. 

4. It may be sown in Compost after a crop may 
have come up. 5 

5. Itis a good and highly fertilizing manure for all 
descriptions of crops, whether grain, grass, or roots ; 
and if properly used, will not ouly increase the quan- 
tity of the product, but improve the quality also. 

6. For root crops, 200 pounds used in compost, as 
named in rule No. 1., is sufficient, for an acre of 
ground ; and the same would be suflicient for an acre 
of corn, if used in the drill or hill. 

7. For wheat, rye, oats, barley, tobacco, or any of 
the grass crops, from 200 to 300 pounds, according to 
the quality of the land, will be found sufficient for an 
acre. 

8. It should, if possible, always be applied in wet 
weather, and covered lightly with either plough or 
harrow. Where neither of these modes may be prac- 
ticable after sowing guano, the roller should be ap- 

lied. 

4 9. In applying it to old meadows, or meadows 
which may have been set fur some time, it should be 
harrowed in and then rolled. 

10. If convenient, plaster may be very advantage- 
ously used with it, in the proportion of 1 bushel of 
plaster to 100 pounds of guano. 

11. In applying it to grass lands and meadows, the 
month of April would be the most suitable period, as 
a great object is to dissolve it, in order that its virtues 
may promptly come in contact with the roots of the 
plants. It may, however, be used at any wet season. 
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12. Any compost made of guano should remain a 
few days before being used. 

13. Where liquid applications of guano may be 
desirable, as on tobacco beds, or in gardens, 1 pound 
of guano dissolved in 4 gallons of water will comprise 
a most enriching manure. The sediment remaining, 
if any, may very advantageously be used with an 
equal quantity of water as at first used. 

14. Where plaster cannot be obtained to incorpor- 
ate with guano, a most excellent substitute may be 
found in pulverized charcoal, to be used in the same 
proportion as plaster.—Report of H. L. Elisworth, 
late Commissioner of Patents, June 1845. 


iiG-We regret to learn that the precarious state of the health 
of Jas. Gowen, esq. of Mt. Airy, has induced him to decline 
being a candidate for re-election as first vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Society fur the promotion of Agriculture. Mr. 
G’s. valuable services will continue to be bestowed in behalf 
of the objects of the society, so far as the state of his health, 
which it is hoped will not continue long tobe impaired, will 
enable him so to do. 


Map or Texas, OreGon, Catirornia, &c.—We have re- 
ceived from the publisher, Mr. A. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, a 
most beautiful map of Texas, Oregon and the adjoining coun- 
tries, accompanied with a pamphlet of 46 pages, containing 
much information respecting the same. This map is peculiar- 
ly valnable at the present time, presenting as it does at one 
glance all that vast region of country which is now attracting, 
with such intense interest, the attention of the people of the 
U.S. Believing it would be much in demand, we have or- 
dered a number of copies, which are on sale at our bookstore. 
It is in a form suitable for the pocket, and can be sent by mail 
at an expense of about 4 cts. for postage. Price of the Map 
with the description, 62 cts. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 27rn 
DECEMBER, TO THE 28rnH JANUARY. 
cas at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. 

T 


en at 6 o’clock, a. m., 2 o’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock, p.m. 











| Wind, Temperature Remarks. 
o7W W W _s13 33 31 Clear 
o3W W SW 7 37 2 Clear 
o9W 8 8 | 30 47 38 Clear 
308Ws 8 34 46 38 Cloudy Clear 
31W W SW, 30 41 34 Clear 

1 W SW _ SW 23 40 34 [Clear, Cloudy 

2Sw W W?) 48 55 45 |Rain 1-2 in.wat. fell Clear 
3W W W BB 4 2 Clear 

aw W 8. 3 41 & Clear 

5W S 8/3 45 35 Clear 

6W N NE 27 35. 36 |Cloudy, Hail, Rain } 1-2in. wa. 
7W W W | 40 44 40 |Cloudy, Foggy, Clear, 
ew W W | 3 44 36 Clear 

gW W W | 37 39 37 Clear, Snow, Clear, 
10W W SW | 29 38 34 |Cloudy, Clear 
1W W W {8 39 33 |Cloudy Clear, 

aw WW | 2 36 31 Clear 
13 NW NW 8S | 25 39 29 Clear 
14W SWSW) 20 44 36 Clear 
15 SE SE SE | 24 49 43 |Clear, Cloudy 
16NE N N/27 40 35 Rain 1-2 inch 
17|W W_ W | 34 41 33 |Clear, Cloudy, Saow 1-2 inch, 
18wiW NW NW) LD 21 is Clear 
19W W W/15 31 13 Clear 
20 W W SE! 13 28 25 |Cloudy, Snow, 
Q2\INE N 8 | 21 31 20 |Snow, 4 inches, Cloudy 
RWINW NWN} 21 32 2 ‘lear 
93N N NWI IL 3 Clear 
24NW W W [11 44 23 Clear 
25'W SW SW | 33 51 41 Clear 
26)3W SW SW) 43 56 49 |Cldudy, Clear 
27|/3W NE W | 43 39 35 |Cloudy, Drizzling, Rain, Clcar 
23|NW SW 31 50 Clear. 








NE pair Ostrich Fowls, two years old, at $5—One or two 

pair pure White Guinea fowls, very rare and beautiful, 

everal Black Java Cocks, from three to 5 months old, 

% —One or two pairs same, (per pair,) §4—Several pairs of 
ontevidean — Ducks, very large and fine. eae 
pply (letters id), to Ss. DS, 

Pow Publisher American Farmer. 
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Baltimore Market, February 30. 


The arrival of the Hibernia steamer from Liver- 
pool, in the last week, has caused a decline in Bread- 
stuffs —It is now said that the Potato crop in Ireland 
| will not be so bad as was feared, and the price of 
|grain in England does not warrant the same rates 
which have heretofore been asked in this country. 

Flour, Howard st. prior to the arrival of the steam- 
er was $5, which, however, was nominal, as buyers 
and sellers were waiting the arrival of the Hibernia. 
Offers have since been made at $4.75 from stores, 
which were acceded to—The last sales from wagons 
were at $4.75, but the receipt price is unsettled—the 
receipts have been toa fair extent, but the present in- 
activity in the article will probably prevent millers 
and farmers from hastening their flour into market. 
Susquehanna, $4.87, stock limited, and no sales during 
| the past week. In City Mills, a decline has also been 
| submitted to, of 124 cts. per bbl., a sale having been 
effected at $4.75. Rye Flour $4.12—Corn Meal, 
sales at $3.50 pr.bbl. for Balt. and $3.45 for Penn. It is 
worth $1.50a1.55 per 100 lbs.—Buckwhent, dull, $2 
a2.37 per 100 lbs.— Wheat, owing to the unfavorable 
weather, has not come in very freely, for a week past; 
the decline in flour, has, of course, caused a decline 
in wheat—We quote good to prime reds at 95a106 
cts. and ordinary to good at 90a95c. but purchasers 
are buying moderately at those prices.—White 
wheat for family flour is worth 104 to 106—Corn, 
receipts limited, Md. white 60a61, and yellow 62a63 
—Pa. yellow 64—Rye, sales at 68a70, little in market. 
—Oats 39a40—Peas, 50a58e—Beans, 87a$1.12, small 
stock in market—Flazseed, $1.25 to $1.28—Clover- 
seed, $6, sales for best samples, old $5.50— Timothy, 
stock light, ready sales of good at $2.50 to $2.75— 
Mess Pork, new, $14a$15; prime $12a$12.50; mess 
Beef, $10a$10.50; No. 1, $8.50a$8.75; prime $6a$6.50 
—sales of Western Pork at $14, cash—Beef Cattle, 
last sales, prices ranged from $2 to $3.25 per 100 Ibs. 
on the hoof, equal to $426.25 nett; averaging $2.68 
on the hoof—last Monday 525 head were in market, 
297 of which were sold, as above, 90 head drove to 
Philadelphia, 33 for Washington, and the remainder 
left over unsold—moderate sales have since taken 
place atthe above rates, and the remainder is good; 
the quality of the stock left in market was not of the 
best.— Hogs, supply fair, sales at $5.25 to $5 62; choice 
lots bring the latter price—small lots ot killed hogs 
sold at $5.12 to $5.50 per 100 lbs.—Bacon, sales of 
new Western assorted at 7a7$c., of Balt. sides 7{c.; 
Western Hams, 84a8}c—sales of old shoulders at 6c. 
—Lard, sales of No. 1 Western in kegs, 74a73; mar- 
ket firm; receipts light, and the above prices will be 
maintained—Butter, good roll 12}c. kegs 10}c., de- 
mand light, and stocks heavyy—Herrings, No. 1, $3,- 

25; Shad, $626.50; Mackerel, No.1,$12.50; No. 2, $7,- 
5047.75, and No 3,$4.50a4.75, with small sales—Cod 
fish, 25a3c. per lb.—.4pples, $2 to $3, according to 
kind and quality—Cotton, a better feeling is manifes- 
ted since the arrival of the steamer—sales have been 
made in last week of Ala. 83; upland 8 3-8a83; Mo- 
bile 93; and N. Carolina 8c.— Coffee, Rio, 7 7-8a8}— 

Wood, hickory $5.50a6; Oak $4.75a5; pine $3a3.50— 
Coal, stone $5a6 per ton, scarce— Feathers, 24a23— 
Hay has declined during the last week; Timothy, best 
$16 per lb.—Hemp, Russia $210 per Ib.; Manilla 7a 
7ic. per ton; water rot 6} to7}c. and dew rot 4a5{¢- 
Hops, limited sales at 25c. per 1b.—Molasses, stock 
small, N. Orleans, 27}a28c in bbls— Turpentine, 70c- 
er gall.; Tar, $2a$2.25 per bbl. and Rosin $191.2; 
inter Sperm Oil, 102c. per gall.; fell do. 98; Lu- 
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1243.25 per ton—Potatoes, Maine mercers, are selling 
at $1.25 by retail in the market, and $1 by larger 
quantity; they are in good demand—Rice, $4.87a5 per 
100 Ibs., demand moderate— Whiskey, 25c in bbls;— 
Q4c. inhhds—Sugar, N. O. new crop, $5.50a6, the 


new crop received, but as the season for selling has 
not arrived, there is but little doing—we quote from 
Jatest sales, Md. frosted $1.50a2, com. to good 
and middling $2a5; good 5.50a7; fine $7.25a14; Ohio, 
com. to mid. $2.25a4.50; good 95a6; fine red and 
wrappery$6.50a10; fiae yellow $7.50al1; ex. wrap. 
gllal3. 





OMMER’SMETHOD.— The public is respectfully refer- 
B redto the following among other testimomials which will 
be placed before them, in favor of this method of makiug ma- 
nure: 

Battmore County, July 10, 1845—I hereby certify that 
Mr. Joon Gouliart in Feb. 1843 putup a heap composed of 
traw, cornstalks, weeds, &c. according to the Bommer Meth- 
i on the farm of Mr. D. M. Perine (of said farm [am Mana- 
wer.) In due time the heap was opened, and I found the mass 





to be entirely decomposed and the manure of good quality— 
since that time [ have set up two heaps without the assistance 
of Mr. Gouliart, and found that [ succeeded as well if not bet- 
ter than in the first—I applied the mauure on corn, timothy, 
turnips, &e. and I freely state that it has proved itself equally 
as goud as the best stable or yard manure on the farm. 

J Vertis Bowen, Manager for Mr. D. M. Perine. 

All Letters must be post paid, addressed to JOHN GOULI- 
ART, General Agent for the State of Maryland; Residence, 
Baltimore, Madison Street, 132. feb.1 

GRICULTURAL WORKS for sale at the Bookstore at- 

Ai hed to the office of the American Farmer, 122 Baiti- 
more st. where orders will be received for any agricultural 
works, or periodicals published in tie U. States : 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit |Fresenius’ chemical analy- 








Trees of America, $2 00) sis, edited by Liebig 75 
Do cottage residences, 2 50 Affleck’s Bee Breeder 25 
Kenrick’s American Orch- Livingston on sheep 37 


ardist, 1 00 Weeks on Bees 50 
Parmers&Graziers’Guide 37|\*Davy’sAgricul. chemistry 450 
Bigland’sHistory of Animals 50 Youatt’s Treatise on cattle 3 50 
The Gardener & Florist 50 Parley’s cyclope. of Botany 150 
Fessenden’sAmer.Gardener 75 Ellsworth’s swine breeder 1 00 
Hiteheock’s Geology 1 00|Mowbray on Poultry 1 00 
Buel’s Farmers’ compan. 1 00|*Sinclair on Grasses 10 00 


Liebig’sAnimal chemistry 1 60,*Do codcof Agriculture 7 00 
Do Agricultural do 1 00 American Forest Trees 2 00 
Do Familiar Letters 12 Dana’s Muck Manual 50 


Skinner’s Clayter on horses 50 *London Gardener’s Mag. 150 
Do cattle Doctor by Clater |*Hayward on Horticulture 300 
and Youatt 50/Youatt on the horse, edited 
Johnson’s Agri. chemistry 1 50| by Skinner 225 
Amer. Farm. Encyclope’a 3 75| Amer. Poulter’s compan’n 125 
*Hogg onthe carnation 2 75 Boussingault’sRuralEcon. 1 50 
Prince on the Vine 1 50 Farmers& Emigrants book 1 00 
*Sweet’s Botany, plates 5 50|Morrell’s Ameri. Shepherd 1 00 


~~? 


*Nuttall’s do 2 00, Bevan on the honey bee 75 
D. Lee Child on Beet Sugar 75; Buist’s Rose Manual 75 
Manning’s Book on fruits —75/Skinner’s cattle and sheep 
Parley’s Ornathology 75| Doctor 


Bridgman’s Young Garden- | Knowlson’s CompleteFarrier25 
er’s Assistant, 2 00|/The Farmer’s Mine, 75 
Do abridged, 50 Hannam’s Economy of waste 
Gaskins’ Farmer’s Guide 75] Manures 25 
Hinds’ Groom’s Oracle 1: 00/Tracts on Agriculture 150 
Faulkner’sFarmers’Manual 75|/Gregory’s Liebig’s Animal 


© 


Hinds’ Farrier, 75| Chemistry, 7 
Mason’s Farrier, 1.25] Pedder’s Land Measurer, 50 
Wiggins’ Farmer’sInstruct- |Complete Gardcner & Fio- 

or, 1.50} rist, 50 


Downing’s Landseape Gar- —_ |Donn’s Cat"logue of Plants,1.00 


cening and Raral Archi- Journal of a Naturalist 1.00 
tecture, 3.50] Agricultural Almanacs, 12 
Haynes on soils, and com- 

posts. 50! 


Other works will from time to time be added—Back vols. of 
the American Farmer, bound or in sheets, for sale. 

Subscriptions received for Skinner’s Farmer’s Library, $5 pr 
annum, or 50 cts. single No.; the Farmers’ Cabinet, the A- 
merican Agriculturist, Albany Cultivator, Southern Planter, 
each §1; the New York Farmer & Mechanic, weekly at $2 
perann. and all other agricultural works, at publishers prices. 

bl 


* Those marked thus * are English editions. feb. 


seed 64c.—Plaster, ground $1.12 per bbl. in stone $3,- | 


range of the market—Tobacco, a few hhds. of the | 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma 
| nufucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schrader st. Baltimore, is 
| now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and ai! others in want of 

Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
| in his line. He ean furnish Portable Saw Mills to go bysteam, 
| horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va 
| rigus sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong aud powerful. His Horse Power y Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of 8125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at $39, 40, 65 and 375; Liuproved Seed and Corn Planteste 
Portable Tobacco Press ; Portable Grist Mills complete, $125. 





he “Simon pure,” and invincible Witey PLOW still in 

the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Exsor Srreev, near 
the Bel-ir Market—Manutacturer and Vender of Luple 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Hurrows, Cultivators, Grain- 
Cradles, W heat-Fans, Corn-Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Endless 
chain Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, §c. 4c.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agricultural community of the 
fact, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
city”? of the @enuine Winey Pow (right and left hand) 
composed of the real “simon pure” and jusuy celebrated New 
York composition, chilled castings, the points of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about two cents per acre, tor blacksmith’s bill.—I{f you 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 
Implements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
Cush, and delivered in any part of the city free of charge— 
Plow castings by the piece or ton; old [Implements repaired on 
the most reasonable terms. Orders addressed to. A. G. MOTT, 
Baltimore, will receive prompt attention. dec. 1 





ZRA WHITMAN’S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
E No. 55 LIGHT STREET, Bautim™ore. 

The proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in the 
city of Baltimore, for the sale of the following new and valu- 
able improvements, viz:— Whitman’s improved Railway 
Horsepower and ‘Thrashing Machine—Prouty & Mears Boston 
Centre Draught PLOUGH, aid Subsoil do.—Wim. Hovey’g 
Premium STRAW CUTTER—J. T. Grant’s Premium FAN- 
NING MILL—W. & B. Douglass’ premium PUMPS—Jacob 
Peoyer’s MILL for Cutting and Grinding Corn Fodder—Aaron 

jaker’s new patented GATE—And a general assortment of 
the latestand most approved AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS constantly on hand, and all kiuds of REPAIRING 
DONE at short notice. 

Whitinan’s new Improved Railway Horsepower, with wrought 
Tron railway and tastnings. Cash Price,'Two Horsepower $100, 
Oue Horse do., $75. More than 1000 of these celebrated Horse- 
powers are now in use in the United States for thrashing grain 
and driving various kinds of machinery. It is a fact, as man 
of our best Farmers will testify, that my One Horsepower will 
thrash as fast as many of the tour Horse machines, also that 
they are easier for the Horse, and being made of wrought Lron 


they are much more durable. 
Jan. 1. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 





PREMIUM PLOW! 
Ww: eall the attention of Farmers to our “Marytaxp 
SevF-SHARPENING Plow,” which is now in general 
use and highly esteemed, either for the roughest or clean land, 
At the late Prince George’s Agricultural Fair it received the 
highest premium notwithstanding the array of the best Boston, 
New York and Maryland plo’vs aguinst which it had to cone 
tend. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., MANUFACTURERS, 
dee 1 62 Light Street. 





STRAW CUTTERS. 

VHMHE sabscriber has on hand 20 11 inch—15 13 inch—6 15 

inch, and 2 20 inch, of his Patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, made in the very best manner, and equal to any machines 
for the same purpose, in this or any other country, and are 
adapted to every kind of long forage, straight or tangled, coarse 
or fine, which he offers for cash at about first cost of making. 
These Machines will be found invaluable to all such persons 
who are short of forage for their stock, as there is, beyond 
doubt, a saving of at least one-third by cutting it fine for teed- 
ing. J. 8. EASTMAN, 
180 Pratt street, 





IME—LIME——The subscriber is prepared to furnish 
rom his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM- 
STONE LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any 
point on the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices ap 








cannot fail to please. 


He is also prepared to furnish superior ween ion at 25 
per bushel, in hbds., or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOP 
July. City Block, Baltimore, 
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U: ANO—The subscribers have received from N. York, a 
port in the bark Caroline Amelia from Chiia, and is equal to a- 
ny evor brought to this country. It is in the original bags of a- 
quantity at $50 per ton of 2240 Ibs. A liberal deduction made 
to those taking several tons. For sale in quantities of 5 tons 

Gi Orders for smaller quantities than 5 tons supplied by 
Samve. Sanps, at the office of the Americun Farmer, 122 

“TO MILKMEN AND MARKET GARDENERS. _ 
Ty possessing sufficient 

cash capital, and a reasonable amount of established cus- 
tom, inducements will be offered to engage in either or both, 

The place is within three miles of Baltimore, easily aecessi- 
ble by a good road, and the soil is admirably adapted to both 

It is already well stocked, and supplied with every conve- 
nience for the Dairy business; having a large stone spring 
the farm house. 

It is proposed to divide the premises, isto two or more small 
whole together. Apply at the American Farmer Office, for 
further particulars. Feb. L. 

ing taken the commodious store No. 187 Water st. the 
subscriber is now a the largest and most complete as- 

I 
in this market. Most of these are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best material, put toge- 
fered at the lowest cash prices. 

SEEDS FOR THE FARMER—sucli as improved winter 
ta Baga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and 
Grass Seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes, &c. &c. 

Bone dust, Lime, Plaster of Paris, &c. 

FRUIT § ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS— Orders 
ries, gardens and conservatories in the United States. 

WIRE CLOTHS &§ SIEVES—Ditfcrent kinds and sizes of 

NEW § IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS & SEEDS—The 
subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or improv- 
pains will be taken to bring them be fore the public. 

. B. ALLEN, 187 Water st. New York, 
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large supply of this celebrated manure, imported into that 
bout 150 pounds each, and will be sold by the bag or larger 
or upwards, by F. & W. RODEWALD, Buchanan’s whi. 
Baltimore street, near North street. Fei 
© persons in either of these lines, 
on 2 scale commensurate to the demand for the articles. 
purpuses. 
house, and an Ice house filled, at a convenient distance from 
garden and dairy farins, if desired by applicants, or to rent the 
EW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE—Hav- 
sortment of Agricultural [mpiements of all kinds ever offered 
ther in the strongest manver, of a very superior finish, and of- 
and spring Wheats, Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Peas, Beans, Ru- 
FERTILIZER S—Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, 
taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best nurse- 
these to be had at all times. 
ed implements, seeds, &c. &e. which, if found valuable, extra 
Editor of the American Agric’ ulturist, a montly publication 





Of 32 pages octavo, with numerous illustrations. Price fla 
year. Fel 3t 
EED STORE—in connexion with his Book & Stationary 


store, at the office of the American Farmer, 122 Balti- 
more street, 2d door west of North street, the subscriber will 
keep for sale, 


Field, Garden & Flower Seeds, 


Which will be put up in papers and labelled, with dire ta 
for sowing, soil, &c.—Orders for Field seeds supplied—His 
stock will comprise, among others, 

Asparagus Seed Water Melon 

Dwarf Beans assorted Nasturtium 

Broad Windsor do Ockra 

Large Lima do White, red and yellow Onion 
Horticultural poje do Parsley, Parsnip 

Halt long blood Beet Corn field Pumpkin 

Turnip do Crook neck winter Squash 
Mangle Wurzle, Sugar Beet | Cheese do 
Scotch Kale, cape Brocoli Ex. Early Peas 

Early York cabbage Dwarf marrow do 
Bullock’s heart do. do Imperial do 

Sugar boaf Savoy do Tall marrow do 


Drum h do Pepper ass’d 

Fiat Dutch. do searlet Radish 
Red pickling do Turnip do ass’d 
Long O carrot Spanish do 

L white field carrot Salsafy 
Cauliflower Spinach 

Celery assorted, Pepper Grass |Best kinds squash 
E cluster cucumber- Tomato 








White flat and red top Turnip 


Long Green do 
Ruta Baga and ao Turnip 


Purple Egg Piaut 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS for sale at No. 7 Bow. 
ly’s wharf, Baltimore, by WM.GAWTHROP & SON, 
We offer to Farmers and Planters our Premium Double Corn 
Shellers, which have proved themselves to be the very best now 
in use—we have on hand one of the best selections of PLOWS 
in the state, the castings of which are the composition metal, 
with chilled hecls, points and edges 3; our plows embrace the 
Minor & Horton from 6 inch. to 12, so much used in the North; 
it is one of the lightest draught plows i in use—we have the Wi- 
ley improved, and the old pattern of the N. York manufacture, 
which is known without comment. Also, the Prouty, Cheno- 
weth, Self-sharpening, Davis, and a}! other kinds ; Plow Shears 
and Poiuts for all kinds of Plows ; Fans, Straw Cutters, Corn 
and Cob Crushers, and all other kinds of Implements used in 
farming—we also keep all kinds of Field Seeds—twe doa gen- 
eral commission business iu Grain, Seeds and a Pro- 
duce, 1 


‘Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 


pnt Sere DECOM? OSI- 
: TION, 
See ~~ 


HE “PREMIUM PLOUGH”—In Provty & Mears’ No. 
2, “confessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 





PULVERIZA- 
TLON 


aN. 





5 1L- 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soi),”’ we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well us whee 1 Plough, connec- 
ted also with the principies of self-skatpening and centre- 
draught, whieh with the facility of turning it into a Tandem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders it the 
Ne Pius Utrra of perfection. During the past season it ro- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PLorveny, at Philadel- 
phia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 
Del. ; the imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
$300 ; and at Prince George’s society, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premium as “the BEST’ PLOUGH 
for general purposes.” Their one-horse Plough No, 2 1-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self-sharpening, and car- 
rying asod furrow ten inciies wide with great ease and precis- 
ion. 

For sale at No. 55 Lient st. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHIT- 
MAN being appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity. Fel 

ORTH DEVON CAT TLE——The subscriber offers tof 

sale a few BULLS, HEIFERS and CALVES, of pure 
NORTH DEVON blood, from 6 to 18 months old. They have 
been bred with great care trom the best stock in the country, 
are handsome auimals, of good size, and in fine condition. 

Prices from $30 to g50. Address or apply to 

OHN P. E. STANLEY, 

Jy.—tf 46S 


. Calvert st. Baltimore, Md. 
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Ex. Early corn, kinds Herb seeds asso 
Siberian Kale Flower do assorted 
Leek, Lettuce White clover 

Large white head do Lucerne 

Brown Dutch do jKentucky Blue Grass 
Ice Dutch do Mixed Lawn do 





Tobacco seed, &e. Ke. 


— SAMUEL SANDS 


Feb. 1 


we—Golds! 
nock’s wheat Drill 245; Dorking & Poland Fowls 247; Page’s 
post hole borer 348; do Cob crusher 250; Patent gate 252, 
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